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Come---follow the arrow til you ^ | ID 
join the merry throng of palate sy 
pleased men and women who have quit 

seeking for the one best beverage because 
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5c Everywhere 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for 
our interest- 
ing booklet, 
Ute FEU OH 
About Coca-Cola” 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 


F old Rip Van Winkle had 
postponed his awakening 
until today, he would be rub- 
bing his still somnolent but 
eager eyes in rich surprise. 

Times have changed. 

Times are changing — 
times, conditions, methods! 

Are you content to sit idly 
by— you stockholders in great 
cities? Will you, as a stock- 
holder, continue to see others 
get the profit of your city's 
prosperity? 

Awake, shareholder — citi- 
zen— voter ! : 

Do you livein Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Jacksonville, Nash- 
ville or in any other city still 
unblessed by the Commission 
Plan of Government? 

Read "The Amazing 
Growth of a New Idea"in this 
number. Readandbe aroused! 
Read, and be stirred out of the 
petty, personal sphere of indi- 
vidualism—ol wardism. Take 
a big, deep breath and buck 
up to doing your share toward 
giving your city an uptodate, 
progressive, business-like gov- 
ernment. 

You want a square deal— 
give your city one, too. 

Write us that you are go- 
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Simply a 
Matter ot 


Intelligence. 


THIS 'PHOTO SHOWS SIXTY 
KERNELS OF CORN BEFORE AND 
AFTER POPPING. E ix 


60 KERNELS OF UNPOPPED 
CORN WEIGH 6 GRAMS AND FILL246 
OF A CUBIC INCH. 9 ^3 
60 KERNELS POPPED WEIGH 6 
GRAMS AND FiLL 7 cuBIC 
INCHES. . i. LAC 

WEIGHT REMAINED THE SAME— 


VOLUME INCREASED 16 TIMES. 

—simply an exaggerated 
case of what happens 
when Soap Powder is 
made by the new method. 


Each Grain of Soap 
Powder is POPPED— 


— A 


FLUFFED-FLAKED 


—it Fills more space— 
yet does no more work. 
Besides- Water is add- 
edto Increase the Weight 
| |—again Decreasing the 
we print an article entitled f : cu a | value of the Powder. 
“The Credible Truth About H ! 


Railway Mail Pay” and this || amenda Hc | 
shows that the Railroads, in- || ^ ác < a roes see Ene EARLIN 
| P, EN L4 f : E E 


slead of losing money make if N VAN y, 


millions of dollars a year for. | | H 
rendering this service. Read it. M à 


Patterns Designed to Meet Every Fancy å 4 
Illustrated 


ing to help. 


Some months ago we Yama San . Words by George Totten Smith. Music by Emil Biermann 


rinted the Railroads xay ol TO CONTRIBUTORS: Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your manuscript. 
ailway Mail Pay—that IS the * You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for unsolicited manuscript submitted to them. Please send enough postage to insure the return of 


1 matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 
money paid by the government individual member of the staff. It is much better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not 
to the railroads hauling mail. 


roll your manuscript. 
The Railroads statement 


seemed plausible. In this issue 


| | POPPED 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


| | PEARLINE is the 
| same DRY—DENSE— 
I | CONDENSED-EFFI- 
CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 
A tablespoonful will do 
the work of several of 
these Popped - Look Big 
Powders. PEARLINE 


is more than ever 


Garrard Harris, the creator of the 
amiable, whole-souled, human Major 
Worthington Jordan, is a young Geor- 
gian transplanted in Jackson, Miss. 

is work for Uncle Remus’s has 
brought him into demand by the East- 
ern magazines, but not before we- se- 
cured a splendid series of his Major 
Jordan stories. 

The first of the new series will ap- 
pear in our April issue under the title 
of “The Embers”: In the mean time 
read his exquisite story "White Hya- 
cinths™ in this issue. 


In our April issue we will print 
“Atlanta, The ‘Gait’ City", wonderlully 
illusirated with line drawings by the 
lamous Walter Hale, whose work lor 
Harper's, Century and others is widely 
known. lt is the rushing, fact-ful story 
ofa really unusual city. The front cover E - 
me will m scene looking up Peach- x NUS ‘ | 
tree Street between the Piedmont Hotel ; e . | 
and the Candler Building. Along with Time and the Train Wait for No Man | 
the pictures, are presented the details of | | 


what Atléfita is, and what she isdoing | | All the great transcontinental railroads of the country run on Waltham 
—why she is the supremely saucy, the | | time, and passengers whose business it is to catch trains carry | 


absolutely indomitable city she is. 


| 


f THE FLUFFED POWDERS BY PEAR- | 
Th W t h |LINE’S DIRECTIONS—SEE WHAT | 
e a E | YOU'LL GET. | 


| Waltham stands for integrity, expert knowledge and seasoned experi- 
encein watchmaking. Waltham Watches are made for responsibility and 
RA M-A. | have stood all accuracy tests for three generations of railroad history. 


| TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF | 


Other features for April will be 
“The Hohenzollern Way" by 
Clinton Dangerfield. 
“Birdie” by Wm. Candler Phelps. 
"P. T. Barnum” by Carl Holli- 


Art of William Silva" 
by Julia Collier Harris. 
"Sawdust from Old Saws" by 
Dr. Charles Frederic Goss. 
"Sunbeams from the South" 

by Frank L. Stanton. 
"An Uncle Remus Letter" 
by Joel Chandler Harris. 


Do Not Fail to Get 
the April Number 


Special Waltham movements are designed for special service. The Railroad 
man's watch is the Waltham Vanguard. For all social and business life the 
perfect watch is the Waltham Colonial Series, Riverside grade— made in ex- 
quisitely thin models, as thin as it is safe to make a reliable time-piece. 


“Its Time You Owned a Waltham." 


Write for handsome booklet describing the various Waltham movements. Your 
JEWELER will assist you in the selection of the one best suited to your needs. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - WALTHAM, MASS. 
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433" 
Touring 
Car 
$1250 


! x rud | | 
Pony © 

Tonneau 
$1300 


The “33” Torpedo $1350 


Equipment on all models includes 3 oil and 2 gas lamps, horn, tools, pump, quick 
detachable rims, gas generator. 
Mohair Top, Prest-O-Light tank instead of gas generator and Duplex system 
ignition, with famous Bosch high tension Magneto, $150 extra for either model. 


687 Sold 


the 


Reserve Your Hudson 


The first day’s sales made to individuals by Hudson 
dealers—on the day when the new HUDSON 33" ar- 
rived—totaled 687 cars. 

Three-quarters of a million dollars worth of auto- 
mobiles sold the first day! 

There has not been a day since, that orders for im- 
mediate delivery were not far in excess of our output. At 
this writing—in midwinter with a large section of the 
country covered with snow—we have unfilled orders for 
more cars wanted at once than we can fill in a month. 

Judge what the demand will be in the spring. 

You will see the necessity if you want this car, of 
arranging a delivery date now. 

Dealers cannot be given more cars than have already 
been arranged for. We are, in fact, compelled to reduce 
some of the allotments made for early delivery. 


Our whole output was taken by dealers before the 
first car was shipped. Some dealers had sold half the 
cars they had arranged for before they had received a 
demonstrator. 

The over supply of low-priced cars last summer may 
have led some to think that good cars will be plentiful. 
But remember that the over supply was of old model 
cars, displaced largely by the announcement of Howard 
E. Coffin’s latest design—the new HUDSON “33”, 


Howard E. Coffin is known for the successes he has 
produced wherever automobiles are used. The four 
famous cars he designed were the leaders of their time. At 
first he designed high-priced cars. Then he turned his 
attention to building a car that would give the same sat- 
isfactory service—that has the same grace and beauty 
and fine quality of materials, workmanship and finish 
that had been expected only of those selling at $2,000 
and up. 

The HUDSON ‘33” is his masterpiece. 


HUDSON 


LICENSED UNDER 
SELDEN PATENT 


Desirable cars are difficult to obtain when they are 
wanted. 


You who wait until spring comes will surely find 
this condition. The most desirable cars will be sold far 
in advance. 


The six leading makers, in all probability, will find 
it impossible to make prompt deliveries on all orders in 
May and June. 

If you intend buying a car, begin your investiga- 
tion at once and assure yourself of delivery when you 
want it. There will be no change in models or price. 


Even cars that ordinarily have small demand, will 
be in large demand in spring. 


By taking your car now you can get three months’ 
extra use without extra cost. 

A 1910 car driven 15,000 miles can be sold, if you 
desire, with less sacrifice than a 1909 model used only 
half as much. 


Therefore get your 1911 model early. It can be 
resold in the fall to as great an advantage as if it were 
delivered in May. 


The Coincidence of the ‘‘33’’ 


The remarkable thing about the HUDSON ‘‘33” is 
the way the latest models of the greatest European Cars 
resemble it. Leading engineers of Europe have just ex- 
hibited their newest designs at the Paris Automobile 
Show. Such famous makes as the Renault, Fiat, Mer- 
cedes, Isotta, Lancia, De Deitrich, Martini and many 
others, show identically the same ideas that Mr. Coffin, 
working independently of the European masters, put into 
the HUDSON *''33", 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


First Day 


Now 


Simplicity the Keynote 


Simplicity is evident in every detail. 

The number of parts used is 900 less than in the 
average car. 

Oiling places can be reached without inconvenience 
or soiling the clothing. 

Moving parts are all enclosed and dustproof. This 
includes the valve mechanism, which is exposed in prac- 
tically all American cars. 

The frame is heavier than is used on any other car 
of its weight. 

The motor and transmission are held together as a 
unit, giving all the advantages of both the three and four 
point system of suspension. 

Wheels are stronger than are ordinarily used. 

Springs are so designed that they are practically un- 
breakable, yet are easy and flexible. 

There is greater leg room in the front seat than is 
provided in most cars. 

The steering wheel is extra large—same as on the 
biggest, costliest cars. 

Don’t these facts make you want to see the 
HUDSON ‘‘33’?? 

Think what it means to obtain for $1250 the master- 
piece of such an engineer as Howard E. Coffin. 

‘Think what it means to obtain a car at that price 
that embodies the ideas that the leading European Engi- 
neers are this year putting on their cars, anyone of which 
sells for from three to five times the price of the 
HUDSON *''33". 

Then think what is indicated by the 687 orders taken 
the first day. 

Doesn't that look as though it would be hard to get 
prompt delivery of a HUDSON ‘‘33”’ in the spring? 

"Therefore reserve your HUDSON now. 

Write for complete detailed descriptions and address 
of your nearest dealer. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


5024 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT Ü 


The House of Pride 


By JACK LONDON 


ILLUSTRATED BY LUTE AND MAC M. PEASE 


SJERCIVAL FORD won- 
dered why he had come. 
He did not dance. He did 
not care much for army 
people. Yet he knew them 
all—gliding and revolving 
there on the broad lanai of the Seaside, the officers in their 
fresh-starched uniforms of white, the civilians in white and 
black, and the women bare of shoulders and arms. After two years in Hono- 
lulu, the Twentieth was departing to its new station in Alaska, and Percival 
Ford, as one of the big men of the Islands, could not help knowing the officers 
and their women. 

But between knowing and liking was a vast gulf. The army women fright- 
ened him just a little. They were in ways quite different from the women he 
liked best—the elderly women, the spinsters and the bespectacled maidens, and 
the very serious women of all ages whom he met on church and library and kin- 
dergarten committees, who came meekly to him for contributions and advice. He 
ruled those women by virtue of his superior mentality, his great wealth, and the 
high place he occupied in the Commercial baronage of Hawaii. And he was not 
afraid of them in the least. Sex, with them, was not obtrusive. Yes, that was it. 
There was in them something else, or more, than the assertive grossness of life. 
He was fastidious; he acknowledged that to himself; and these army women, 
with their bare shoulders and naked arms, their straight-looking eyes, their vi- 
tality and challenging femaleness, jarred upon his sensibilities. 

Nor did he get on better with the army men, who took life lightly, drinking 
and smoking and swearing their way through life, and asserting the essential 
of flesh. no less shamelessly than their women. He was always uncomfortable 
-in the company of the army men. They seemed uncomfortable, too. And he felt, 

always, that they were laughing at 
him up their sleeves, or pitying 
him, or tolerating him. "Then, too, 
they seemed, by mere contiguity, to 
emphasize a lack in him, to call at- 
tention to that in them which he did 
not possess and which he thanked 
God he did not possess. Faugh! 
They were like their women! 

In fact, Percival Ford was no 
more a woman's man than he was 
a man's man. A glance at him told 
the reason. He had a good con- 
Stitution, never was on intimate 
terms with sickness, nor even mild 
disorders; but he lacked vitality. 
His was a negative organism. No 
blood with a ferment in it could 
have nourished and shaped that 
long and narrow face, those thin 
lips, lean cheeks and small, sharp 
eyes; the thatch of hair, dust-col- 
ored, straight and sparse, adver- 
lised the niggard soil, as did the 
nose, thin, delicately modeled, and 
just hinting the suggestion of a 

ak. His meager blood had de- 
nied him much of life, and permit- 
ted him to be an extremist in one 
thing only, which thing was right- 
€ousness. Over right conduct he 
pondered and agonized, and that 
he should do right was as neces- 
Sary to his nature as loving and 
being loved were necessary to com- 
moner clay. 

He wgs sitting under the al- 
garoba trees between the lanai and 
the beach. His eyes wandered over 
the dancers and he turned his head 
away and gazed seaward across 
the mellow-sounding surf to the 
Southern Cross burning low on the 
horizon. He was irritated by the 
bare shoulders and arms of the 
Women. If he had a daughter he 
Would never permit it, never. But 

S hypothesis was the sheerest ab- 
Straction. The thought process had 
cen accompanied by no inner 
vision of that daughter. He did 
not see a daughter with arms and 
Shoulders. Instead, he smiled at 
J€ remote contingency of mar- MÁS : t 
nage. He was thirty-five, and, Wap oe 


S LANG 
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love E l icone) eae ot “Love to you, isa word of four letters and a definition 
» ^e looked upon it, not as extracted from the dictionary " 
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mythical, but as bestial Anybody could 
marry. The Japanese and Chinese coolies, 
toiling on the sugar plantations and in the 
rice-fields, married. They invariably mar- 
ried at the first opportunity. It was because 
they were so low in the scale of life. There 
was nothing else for them to do. They were like the army men and women. 
But for him there were other and higher things. He was different from them 
—from all of them. He was proud of how he happened to be. He had come 
of no petty love-match. He had come of lofty conception of duty and devotion 
to a cause. His father had not married for love. Love was a madness that had 
never perturbed Isaac Ford. When he answered the call to go to the heathen 
with the message of life, he had had no thought and no desire for marriage. In 
this they were alike, his father and he. But the Board of Missions was eco- 
nomical. With New England thrift it weighed and measured and decided that 
married missionaries were less expensive per capita and more efficacious. So 
the Board commanded Isaac Ford to marry. Furthermore, it furnished him 
with a wife, another zealous soul with no thought of marriage, intent only on 
doing the Lord’s work among the heathen. They saw each other for the first 
time in Boston. The Board brought them together, arranged everything, and by 
the end of the week they were married and started on the long voyage around 
the Horn. n 
Percival Ford was proud that he had come of such a union. He had been 
born high, and he thought of himself as a spiritual aristocrat. And he was 
proud of his father. It was a passion with him. The erect, austere figure of 
Isaac Ford had burned itself upon his pride. On his desk was a miniature of 
that soldier of the Lord. In his bedroom hung the portrait of Isaac Ford, 
painted at the time when he had served under the Monarchy as Prime Minister. 
Not that Isaac Ford had coveted 
place and worldly wealth, but that, 
as Prime Minister, and, later, as 
banker, he had been of greater 
service to the missionary cause. 
The German crowd, and all the 
rest of the trading crowd, had | 
sneered at Isaac Ford as a com- 4 
mercial soul-saver; but he, his son, | 
knew different. When the natives, 
emerging abruptly from their feu- f 
dal system, with no conception of 
the nature and significance of 
property in land, were letting their 
broad acres slip through their fin- 
gers, it was Isaac Ford who had 
stepped in between the trading 
crowd and their prey and taken 
possession of fat, vast holdings. 
Small wonder the trading crowd 
did not like his memory. But he 
had never looked upon his enor- 
mous wealth as his own. He had 
considered himself God’s steward. 
Out of the revenues he had built 
schools, and hospitals, and churches. 
Nor was it his fault that sugar, 
after the slump, had paid forty per 
cent; that the bank he founded had 
prospered into- a railroad; and 
that, among other things, fifty 
thousand acres of Oahu pasture 
land, which he had bought for a 
dollar an acre, grew eight 
tons of sugar to the acre 
every eighteen months. 
No, in all truth Isaac 
Ford was an heroic fig- 
ure, fit, so Percival Ford 
thought privately, to 
stand beside the statue of - 
ea Kamhameha I, in front 
of the Judiciary Build- 
ing. Isaac Ford was 
gone, but he, his son, car- 
ried on the good work at 
least as inflexibly if not 
y as masterfully. 

He turned his eyes 
back to the lanai. What 
wās the difference, he 

asked himself, between 
the shameless, grass- 
girdled hula dances and 
the decollété dances of 
the women of his own 
race? Was there an es- 
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sential difference? or was it a matter of degree? As he pondered the problem 
a hand rested on his shoulder. 

“Hello, Ford; what are you doing here? Isn’t this a bit festive?” 

“I try to be lenient, Dr. Kennedy, even as I look on,” Percival Ford an- 
swered, gravely. “Wont you sit down?” 

Dr. Kennedy sat down, clapping his palms sharply. A white-clad Japanese 
servant answered, swiftly. 

Scotch and soda was Kennedy’ s order; then, turning to the other, he said: 

“Of course, I don’t ask you.’ 

“But I will take something,” Ford said, firmly. The doctor’s eyes showed 
surprise, and the servant waited. “Boy, a lemonade, please.” 

The doctor laughed at it, heartily, as a joke on himself, and glanced at the 
musicians under the haw tree. 

“Why, it’s the Aloha Orchestra,” he said. “I thought they were with the 
Hawaiian Hotel on Tuesday nights. Some rumpus, I guess.” 

His eyes paused for a moment and dwelt upon the one who was playing a 
guitar and singing a Hawaiian song to the accompaniment of all the instruments. 
His face became grave as he looked at the singer, and it was still grave as he 
turned it to his companion. 

“Look here, Ford, isn’t it time you let up on Joe Garland? I understand 
you are in opposition to the Promotion Committee’s sending him to the States 
on this surf-board proposition, and I’ve been wanting to speak to you about it. 
I should have thought you’d be glad to get him out of the country. It would be 
a good way to end your persecution of him.” 

“Persecution?” Percival Ford’s eye-brows lifted, interrogatively. 

“Call it by any name you please,” Kennedy went on. “You’ve hounded that 
poor devil for years. It’s not his fault. Even you will admit that.” 

“Not his fault?” Percival Ford’s thin lips drew tightly together for the mo- 
ment. “Joe Garland is dissolute and idle. He has always been a wastrel, a 
profligate.” 

“But that's no reason you should keep on after him the way you do. Ive 
watched you from the beginning. The first thing you did when you returned 
from college and found him working on the plantation as outside /una was to fire 
him—you with your millions, and he with his sixty dollars a month." 

*Not the first thing," Percival Ford said, judiciously, in the tone he was ac- 
customed to use in committee meetings. “I gave him his warning. The superin- 
tendent said he was a capable luna. I had no objection to him on that ground. 
It was what he did outside working hours. He undid my work faster than I 
could build it up. Of what use were the Sunday schools, the night schools, and 
the sewing classes, when in the evenings there was Joe Garland with his infernal 
and eternal tum-tumming of guitar and wkulele, his strong drink, and his hula 

dancing? After I warned him, I came upon him—TI shall never forget it—came 
upon him, down at the cabins. It was evening. I could hear the hula songs be- 
fore I saw the scene. And when I did see it, there were the girls, shameless in 
the moonlight and dancing—the girls upon whom I had worked to teach clean 
living and right conduct. And there were three girls there, I remember, just 
graduated from the mission school. Of course I discharged Joe Garland. I know, 
it was the same at Hilo. People said I went out of my way when I persuaded 
Mason and Fitch to discharge him. But it was the missionaries who requested 
me to do so. He was undoing their work by his reprehensible example." 

*Afterward, when he got on the railroad, your railroad, he was discharged 
without cause," Kennedy challenged. 

“Not so," was the quick answer. “I had him into my private office and talked 
with him for half an hour." 

*You discharged him for inefficiency ?" 

“For immoral living, if you please.” Doctor Kennedy laughed with a grating 
sound. 

*Who the devil gave it to you 
to be judge and jury?" he asked. 
*Does landlordism give you control 
of the immortal souls of those that 
toil for you? I have been your 
physician. Am I to expect to-mor- 
row your ukase that I give up Scotch 
and soda or your patronage? Bah! 
Ford, you take life too seriously. 
Besides, when Joe got into that 
smuggling scrape (he wasn't in your 
employ, either), and he sent word 
to you, asked you to pay his fine, 
you left him to do his six months 
hard labor on the reef. Don’t for- 
get, you left Joe Garland in the 
lurch that time. You threw him 
down, hard; and yet I remember the 
first day you came to school—we 
boarded, you were only a day 
scholar. You had to be initiated. 
Three times under in the swimming 
tank—you remember, it was the reg- 
ular dose every boy got. And you 
held back. You denied that you 
could swim. You were frightened, 
hysterical—" 

“Yes, I know," Percival Ford 
said, slowly. “I was frightened. 
And it was a lie, for I could swim. 
. . . And I was frightened." 

*And you remember who fought 
for you? who lied for you harder 
than you could lie and swore he 
knew you couldn't swim? Who 
jumped into the tank and pulled you 
out after the first under and was 
nearly drowned for it by the other 
boys who had discovered by that 
time that you could swim?" 

*Of course I know," the other 
rejoined, coldly. “But a generous 
act as a boy does not excuse a life- 
time of wrong living.” 

“He has never done wrong to 
you?—personally and directly, I 
mean.” 

“No,” was Percival Ford’s an- 
swer. “That is what makes my pos- 
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One who was playing a guitar and singing a Hawaiian song 


sition impregnable. I have no personal spite against him. He is bad, that is 
all. His life is bad—” 

“Which is another way of saying that he does not agree with you in the way 
life should be lived,” the doctor interrupted. 

“Have it that way. It is immaterial. He is an idler—” 

“With reason,” was the interruption, “considering the jobs out of which you 
have knocked him.” 

“He is immoral—” 

“Oh, hold on now, Ford. Don’t go harping on that. You are pure New 
England stock. Joe Garland is half Kanaka. Your blood is thin. His is warm. 
Life is one thing to you, another thing to him. He laughs and sings and dances 
through life, genial, unselfish, child-like, everybody's friend. You go through life 
like a perambulating prayer-wheel, a friend of nobody but the righteous, and the 
righteous are those who agree with you as to what is right. And after all, who 
shall say? You live like an anchorite. Joe Garland lives like a good fellow. 
Who has extracted the most from life? We are paid to live, you know. When 
the wages are too meager we throw up the job, which is the cause, believe me, 
of all rational suicide. Joe Garland would starve to death on the wages you get 
from life. You see, he is made differently. So would you starve on his wages, 
which are singing, and love—” 

*Lust, if you will pardon me," was the interruption. 

Dr. Kennedy smiled. 

*Love, to you, is a word of four letters and a definition which you have ex- 
tracted from the dictionary. But love, real love, dewy and palpitant and tender, 
you do not know. If God made you and me, and men and women, believe me He 
made love, too. But to come back. It's about time you quit hounding Joe Gar- 
land. It is not worthy of you, and it is cowardly. The thing for you to do is 
to reach out and lend him a hand." 

“Why I, any more than you?" the other demanded. “Why don't you reach 
him a hand!” 

“I have. I’m reaching him a hand now. I’m trying to get you not to down 
the Promotion Committee’s proposition of sending him away. I got him the 
job at Hilo with Mason and Fitch. I've got him half a dozen jobs, out of every 
one of which you drove him. But never mind that. Don't forget one thing—and 
a little frankness wont hurt you—it is not fair play to saddle another's fault on 
Joe Garland; and you know that you, least of all, are the man to do it. Why, 
man, it's not good taste. It's positively indecent." 

“Now, I don’t follow you,” Percival Ford answered. “You’re up in the air 
with some obscure scientifie theory of heredity and personal irresponsibility. But 
how any theory can hold Joe Garland irresponsible for his wrong-doings and at 
the same time hold me personally responsible for .them-—more responsible than 
anyone else, including Joe Garland—is beyond me.’ 

“It’s a matter of delicacy, I suppose, or of taste, that prevents you from fol- 
lowing me," Dr. Kennedy snapped out. “It’s all very well, for the ‘Bake of society, 
tacitly to ignore some things, but you do more than tacitly ignore.” 

“What.is it, pray, that I tacitly ignore?” 

Dr. Kennedy was angry. A deeper red than that of constitutional Scotch 
and soda suffused his face, as he answered: 

“Your father’s son.” 

“Now, just what do you mean?” 

SD it, man, you can’t ask me to be plainer-spoken than that. But if you 
will, all right—Isaac Ford’s son—Joe Garland—your brother.” 

Percival Ford sat quietly, an annoyed and shocked expression on his face. 
Kennedy looked at him, seriously; then, as the slow minutes dragged by, became 
embarrassed and frightened. 

dd God!” he cried, finally, “you don't mean to tell me that you didn’t know: 

As in answer, Percival Ford's 
cheeks turned slowly gray. 

*[t's a ghastly joke," he said, "a 
ghastly joke." 

The doctor had got himself in 
hand. 

“Everybody knows it," he said. 
“T thought you knew it. And since 
you don't know it, it’s time you did, 
and Pm glad of the chance of set- 
ting you straight. Joe Garland and 
you are brothers—half-brothers.” 

“Tt’s a lie,’ Ford cried. “You 
don’t mean it. Joe Garland’s mother 
was Eliza Kanilio.^ (Dr. Kennedy 1 
nodded). “I remember her well, 
with her duck pond and taro patch. 
His father was Joseph Garland, the 
beach-comber.” (Dr. Kennedy shook 
his head). “He died only two or 
three years ago. He used to get 
drunk. There’s where Joe got his 
dissoluteness. There’s the heredity 
for you.” 

“And nobody told you,” Ken- 
nedy said, wonderingly, after a pause. 

“Doctor Kennedy, you-have said 
something terrible, which I cannot — 
allow to pass. You must either 
prove or,or...” 

“Prove it yourself. Turn around 
and look at him. You've got him 
in profile. Look at his nose. That's 
Isaac Ford's. Yours is a thin edi- 
tion of it. That's right. Look. The 
lines are fuller, but they are all 
there." 

Percival Ford looked at the 
Kanaka half-breed who played under 
the hau tree, and it seemed, as by 
some illumination, that he was gaz- 
ing on a wraith of himself. Feature 
after feature flashed up an unmis- 
takable resemblance, Or, rather, it 
was he who was the wraith of the 
other full-muscled and generously- 
moulded man. And his features, and 
that other man's features, were all 
reminiscent of Isaac Ford. And no- 
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wg UST a plain negro, without a day of 
J schooling all his life, not knowing what 
his age or who his father—a plantation 

t darky, if you please—who moves along 
in his own way—peacefully—without asten- 


its way. 


for year after year: that a short item in some 
— of the papers of his state once each year would 
EL. all that he got of fame and glory: that, out- 
= side of his own county, he would be unknown: 
— — fhat, of all the magazine articles which have ap- 
^ e. on the negro question and the negro 
race in the South, his name would not be among 
= the mentioned. x 
|. Such, however, has been the pitiful way the 
— accomplishments of Deal Jackson, negro farmer, 
have been heralded to the world! 
——— Who is this Deal Jackson, this negro farmer 
= who barely is able to read and write his own 
= name? What has he done deserving of fame? 
-— Deal Jackson has produced the first bale of 
cotton east of the Mississippi for thirteen con- 
| secutive years, in spite of the fiercest competi- 
— tion from members of his own race, and of the 
| = white farmers of the South. 
— He has raised, ginned and marketed the first 
_ bale thirteen consecutive years! Study the sig- 
— nificance of that! 
— He has in one year raised and marketed as 
_ many as five bales of cotton before any other 
. — farmer east of the Mississippi raised one bale. 
“He has, by his own honest efforts, and with 
_ a handicap of not a day of schooling all his life, 
, made $100,000 in farming, and become the third 
or fourth wealthiest man in his county. 
-And in a county, too, which, before the war, 
- had the distinction of being the third or fourth 
= wealthiest county in the United States per 
-~ capita of white population. 


EJ 


E 2 Deal Was Born in Slavery 

pos HE little two-cylinder automobile didn't 
— Œ cut much of a caper as it ground its way 
— along the white, sandy roads of Dough- 


erty county in the extreme southwestern section 
— Of Georgia; but it moved along.as seemed best 
to suit itself, stopping now and then, hesitating 
|. often. 
= Tt gave those who rode in it a rare opportu- 
— nity to see this beautiful country, with its great 
| — plantations of hundreds and thousands of acres, 
poe broad stretches of cotton fields, now black, with 
A hardly a speck'of white to show the uninitiated that 
. he was passing through the “land of cotton"; with 
tiny shacks strung along the road—all inhabited by 
= negroes: with pickaninnies dark as night to point the 
- Way when the driver felt that it was taking a long 
_ time to reach the farm of Deal Jackson just five miles 
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A away from the starting point—Albany, Georgia. 


— . Naturally, hé did not know the place when he saw 

. it. Quite naturally he asked a second time before he 
applied the brakes to the little car, now wheezing like 

AE octogenarian, 

ere. He expected to see the wealthiest negro in Georgia 

w living “in state”, as it were; to be shown into a great 

-imposing mansion, with pompous white pillars rearing 
.. themselves on the borders of a long, expansive porch; 

uf to be met at the door by a big negro, splendidly-at- 
` tired, impressed with his importance—and more par- 
. ticularly his vast and extensive knowledge. 

... “Whose place is that?" was asked of the pickaninny 

_ Who had come out to admire and wonder at the auto- 
. mobile. 

"Deal Jackson's," was the reply. 

«Where is he,” was the next inquiry. 

“Dar he is.” 


.. , And the besmudged “blackberry” pointed to a smil- 
Pt ing negro standing nearby, with trousers baggy, with- 


* "t 4 coat, and with a slouchy, torn hat in his hand. 
|. “Howdy,” he said, cordially, and walked up, bow- 
| aes all the while, asked what he could do, and laughed 
kE hearty sort of ragtime chuckle—not for any par- 
tte T reason, as could be ascertained, but just for 
; the sake of laughing, and the love of it. 
E ,He was told that the caller wished to hear the story 
* of his life. The idea struck him as being novel, and 
eae him greatly—he confessed so, frankly. $ 


In 


... Inside the house, which was furnished very much as 
n pes all homes of fairly prosperous negro farmers in 
HR South, he laughed again, placed his hat on a sew- 


“The Fir 


E You wouldn't think such a record would go unsung 


ing machine, introduced his wife and two children, 
and awaited developments. 

*Are these all the children you have, Deal?" he was 
asked. 

"Yassir, he replied. “You see, I was married 
twict. All de fust crop died. Dey was fo' o' dem." 


Deal Jackson and a Bale of His Cotton 


“Lessee,” he said, in response to another question, 
“Ise about 59—jest about 59. "Who's my pay-rents? 
Now dat I doan know. Cose I knows who was my 
mudder, but de only way I knows I had er fadder is 
by lookin' at udder folks who I knows had one." 

Deal said he was born in Putnam county—in sla- 
very, of course—and belonged to the Jackson family, 
*jest befo' de war closed." 

He was 13 years of age when hostilities ceased. 

“I was so young I didn't know I was free. I had 
er idea dat only dose 21 was free, an’ I kept right on 
bein’ a slave tel I was 21—an’ happy all de time." 


His Farm Contains 2,000 Acres 


E worked hard all the time, saved his money, 
established credit, and won the esteem of the 
white people of the county who were glad to 

lend him money. One man in particular, said to have 
been the most penurious—and as a result, perhaps, 
the wealthiest—man in the county, often loaned him 
money without even requiring a note. As Deal ex- 
pressed it, *He saw favor in my eyes." 

He worked on “Billy” Gilbert's place for fifteen 
years, and had planned to buy a farm of his own for 
$1,600, when he succumbed to the wily talk of a friend 
and loaned $1,000 of the amount, which was never 
repaid. He, in turn, borrowed $900, added it to the 
$700 he had still, and purchased the farm—250 acres 
—which he has yet, and to which he has added, from 
time to time, 1,750 acres, his present holdings in farm 
lands being 2,000 acres. 

Asked as to the value of this 2,000-acre farm, Deal 
replied very eloquently and very simply: 

“I have refused $25 er acre fer ’em.” 

In the way of worldly goods, Deal has also consid- 
erable *town property", and he, carries $10,000 insur- 
ance on his life. 

“I tells my wife," he says, “dat she'll be better off 
when I’se gone den she is now.” 

He is not ashamed of the fact that he has had nc 
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st Bale Nigger” 


Deal Jackson and What He is Doing on His Georgia Farm 


By J. D. GORTATOWSKY 


tation or noise. And yet a negro with a purpose and, 
better still, a negro with a record for accomplish- 
nents which, in its way, stands out as boldly and sig- 
nificantly as the record of Booker T. Washington in 


schooling, although he proposes this shall 
not be the case with his two children of *the 
second crop". 

“My fust wife larnt me all 1 knows,” is 
the way he explains his ability to do a little 
reading and writing. 

Deal does not attach mucli importance to the fact 
that he has produced the first bale of cotton east of 
the Mississippi for thirteen years. He is at a loss 
to explain it clearly. 

"I'uses good seed," he says. “I plants arly, 
an' I cultivates hard. Den I watches an' 
watches an' works all de time tel I git er bale. 
Jest hard work an' work all de time an' know- 
in’ how. Dat’s all.” 

But Deal will enjoy the distinction no lon- 
ger. The “first bale nigger”, as he is known in 
Dougherty county, has decided to pass the 
glory on to another. 
accomplished enough for one man—and a negro, 
at that—in the way of getting distinction. 

“Hit’s too much work and worry," he ex- 
plains, “an’ I decided it was better to rust out 
den to w'ar out." 

Deal is patriotic, too. 

"All I asks is dat de fust bale gits raised 
here in dis county. 

*PH give de. man what wants to raise de 
fust bale twenty bushels of de finest seed I got. 
All he'll hab to do is to plant arly—heap o’ 
time in Feboorary—and if hit gits kilt out, 
plant again; den cultivate heavy, an' work an' 
watch. Hit’s a big resk, I tells you, but mebbe 
hits wuth while to de man dat aint feared to 
take hit." 

The raising of the first bale for thirteen years 
has’ not been without its pecuniary reward to 
the negro, even if that reward has been small, 
and the glory slight. 

When cotton brings about 12 or 13 cents, Deal 
gets for his first bale in the neighborhood of 25 
cents. On a bale of 400 pounds, which is about 
the average, this means about $100—$50 more 
than he would get at the normal price. 


Rents Half of Farm to Negroes 


O* one occasion, Deal marketed the first 
bale; it was bought, shipped to Savannah, 
and there declared “old cotton”. Deal 
struck up at a fast clip again, and marketed 
two more bales before any other farmer in Geor- 
gia or east of the Mississippi had marketed one. 
Later, the original “first bale” was pronounced 
“new cotton”, and the vindication of the “first 
bale nigger” was complete. 
Deal’s farm is worth more, perhaps, than any other 
farm of equal size in his section of the country. It 
is impossible for Deal personally to cultivate all of 
the 2,000 acres, so he rents half of it to other negroes 
who pay him two bales to the plow, netting him about 
$3,700 annually, 

The 1,000 acres—which he supervises personally— 
bring on an average of 22 bales to the plow—more, 
it is said, than is averaged by any other farmer in 
the section. 

Here of late, Booker T. Washington has taken a 
great interest in the “first bale nigger”, and the latter 
has visited Tuskegee Institute several times, on the 
last occasion being invited to deliver an address to 
the "business leg", as he calls the *business league". 

“He’s de bigges’ nigger in the worl’, I spect,” is the 
tribute Deal pays to Booker Washington. 

Deal Jackson has a sense of humor—every negro 
has that. He admired greatly the automobile, and 
watched it leave with as much interest as the picka- 
ninny had watched it arrive. 

“Why don’t you get one?” he was asked. 

“Ef er lady comes along de street in er buggy an’ 
your ortermobile skeered de horse, hit'd be bad, 
wouldn't hit? But ef Deal Jackson was in dat orter- 
mobile, hit'd be er heap more said, wouldn't hit?" 

And his eyes twinkled with the humor and the wis- 
dom of the remark. 

* a * * * 

Deal Jackson has a heart also. 

Shortly before the writer was to leave Albany—his 
native home—he asked a prominent business man his 
opinion of Deal as a man. 

“He’s all right,” came the ready response. “Deal 
has good credit. He knows his place and keeps it, 
and he has the respect of everybody that knows him. 
I have always thought a lot of him since the time he 
came to me and asked as to the credit of a young 
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RAGS” 


By MORRIS H. CROCKETT 


PICTURES BY HE Fate that presides over 
R. J. DEAN .,4& : the destinies of tramp dogs 
e cast Rags for an heroic 
role, but negligently failed 
to costume him accordingly. In 
fact, on the day Petesy, who sold 
papers on an uptown corner, found 
Rags in a littered alley down back 
of the commission houses fast 
asleep on the shady side of an old 
packing box he presented about as 
unheroic an aspect as one could 
well imagine. His shaggy brown 
hair was full of burrs and matted 
with dirt; his ears drooped dis- 
consolately, and a bit of draggled 
string to which a can had doubt- 
lessly once been attached, still dan- 
gled from his dejected tail. 

The dominant ambition of Petesy’s life was to own a dog, not an 
unnatural ambition, perhaps, even for a newsboy; but in the O’Brien 
home, which was in a miserable, white-washed shack across the river, 
there were already many mouths to feed, and the mere suggestion of adding 
another one to this eternally hungry horde was sure to call down upon the head 
of him who dared the acrimonious disfavor of Mrs. O’Brien. So Petesy con- 
tinued dogless and broke the tenth commandment every time one passed his corner. 

Thus it was when, one day while looking for partly good fruit that had been 
thrown out in the alley, Petesy came upon Rags. The idea of acquiring a dog by 
right of discovery had never entered Petesy’s small, uncombed head; but as he 
looked down upon Rags, twitching his legs and ears and uttering low “woofs” and 
growls as he vigorously pursued ferocious beasts through Dreamland, the possi- 
bilities of such a thing electrified his bare, brown legs into amazing activity. At 
a meat market up the street he negotiated for a piece of questionable meat, and 
with it tightly clasped in his grimy hand scurried back to the alley. Rags was 
still blissfully roaming through that land where dogs are allowed the run of 
butcher shops, and where urchins with cans are unknown. He was awakened 
by the small voice of Petesy calling: “Here puppy, puppy—come here, vou Rassv 
—good old doggy.” 

Rags came. Not because of the invitation in Petesy’s words and voice did 
he come, for he had found that words and voices were often deceitful, but because 
Petesy’s hand held something that looked very much like a bit of his dream which 
had followed him into the material world and he was hungry. Rags bolted the 
piece of meat, licked his lips, and swore allegiance to Petesy. 

Henceforth the two were inseparable, except when Petesy went home. There 
‘Rags did not go—only once. On the first night of the new relation after Petesy 
had sold his last paper he coaxed Rags home with him. In the pride and joy of 
his new possession Petesy’s pinched little existence took on a more roseate hue, 
and he whistled gaily to the accompaniment of jingling coppers in his pocket as 
he threaded the dark, unpaved streets that led homeward, ever keeping a watchful 
eye on the shaggy form that kept pace with or followed close behind him. He 
quite forgot his mother’s uncompromising and unreasonable attitude toward dogs, 
but it all came back to him with a rush when the door opened casting a wide ray 
of yellow light over him and Rags, mercilessly discovering them to the ouestioning 
eye of Mrs. O’Brien, whose ample form stood in the doorway. 

“And what is it ye’ve got follerin’ of ye, Petesy?” she demanded; then, with- 
out waiting for a reply, she continued: “I bet ye have picked up some good-for- 
nothin’ cur to eat us out of house and home, and yer fayther laid up in the hos- 
pital at that.” She cast a foreboding glance at the evidence, who in turn looked 
appealingly at Petesy. But Petesy was silent; there seemed nothing to say, and 
Rags slunk back into the gloom. 

“Arrah, there!” shouted Mrs, O’Brien, fumbling about beside the door for 
a piece of brick she kept for just such emergencies. “Get out o' this, ye loafer 
you!” and she hurled the fragment of brick in the direction of the hesitating 
Rags, who hesitated no longer. With his tail between his legs he melted into the 
night up the dirty, unlighted street, and bent his course toward the unsavory alley, 
"from which Petesy had difficulty in coaxing him next day. 
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Walking solemnly across the street. 


In Rags's past, which was obscured by a mist of uncertainty, there had been 
many conflicts with the ordained course of events. From these conflicts he had 
emerged a wiser and warier dog. So, when he took up his station on the corner 
with Petesy there were many things for him to keep a cautious eye upon. He felt 
reasonably secure behind the stout wall of Petesy's friendship; but then some- 
thing might slip through. and kick him in the ribs or tie a can to his tail. Hence 
he slept with one eye open, thereby learning many more things: among them that 
the blue-coated, red-headed policeman on the crossing was a sort of god; and if 
Rags had any higher ambition than following Petesy it was to occupy a corre- 
spondingly eminent station in the canine world. Whole hours he lay, while Petesy 
cried his papers, watching this uniformed- ruler of the universe. He observed 
that when the policeman held up one hand everything—even unto the great yellow 
things that made such a sereech as they rounded the corner—stopped; then, when 
he held up the other hand everything coming the other way came-to. a standstill. 
Also he noticed that when the policeman walked across the street with women and 
little children they were not afraid of all the honking, clattering things that borc 
down upon them. 


NE day as he lay thus, to his utter amazement, one of the great yellow things 

did not stop when the policeman held up his hand, and there right in front 

of it was an old lady. Rags became greatly excited. He ran out into the 

street barking like mad. He knew that something ought to be done, but what? 

Then the policeman with one bound leaped in front of the car and dragged the old 
lady to safety. 

Perhaps this awakened in Rags's soul a half dead instinct left by some St. 
Bernard ancestor far back in the uncounted generations behind him; or maybe 
it awoke a certam human instinct acquired by generations of association; or, 
again, perhaps it was all that was needed to bring to life the protective instinct 
that lies in every animal from the lowest to the highest. However this might have 
been, Rags immediately conceived for himself a duty in life; and through the 
busy days that followed, he watched the crossing as closely as did Mike the cross- 
ing policeman, walking solemnly across the street ahead of women and children 
and old people. At other times he sat in the shade of the hydrant like a life- 
guard watching with alert, intelligent eyes the ceaseless flow of life that surged by. 
If a team was stopped on the crossing he. would rush out and bark wildly about 
its head till it started on; if the cars got into a *mix-up" he patrolled faithfully 
till all was straightened out again. He and Mike soon became fast friends, and 
the burly Irishman never tired of telling his fellow patrolmen at headquarters of 
Rags and his exploits. “Sure,” he would assert, enthusiastically, “and there's no 
nade of me on the crossing at all, at all, except for the looks of the thing." 

One day when Rags had returned to the shade of the hydrant after piloting 
an old lady from curb to curb, he was suddenly brought to his feet, all attention, 
by a scream, followed by shouts and other screams. He swept his eyes over the 
four crossings till they alighted on a scene that caused him to almost swallow his 
panting tongue. A little girl was directly 
in the track of an oncoming street car, 
the motorman of which was vainly trying to 
set his brakes. Rags looked for Mike, who 
would only have to hold up his hand to make 
it all right, but Mike was not to be seen. 
Rags quickly assumed the responsibility thus 
devolving upon him, and rushing in front of 
the car, caught the child's skirts in his teeth 
and dragged it to one side just in time for 
the car to go grinding harmlessly by. His 
work done heedless of the wild shout that 
went up from the watching crowd, Rags re- 
turned to his station by the hydrant. 

Next morning on the front page of the 
newspaper there appeared a large picture 
of Rags, and beside it a column headed: 


“CANINE HERO SAVES CHILD" 


That afternoon the city chief of police 
came in an automobile with some other men 
and watched Rags at his work.  Presently 
the chief had Mike call Rags to them, and 
after patting him on the head and calling 
him a brave dog, he placed about his neck a 
silver collar with a regular numbered police 
star attached to it in the place of a license 
tag. Thus Rags became known as the dog 
police. Unlike many humans, Rags did not 
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E -> than a decade overthrows 
al the ancient order of gov- 


Amazing Growth 
of a New Idea 


How Four Cities Found Freedom 
and Prosperity in the Commission 
Plan Initiated by Galveston, Texas 


By J. R. HORNADY 


three-score 
towns and 


ernment in 


and ten American 


— Cities, necessarily has behind it a tremendous force; a force that must be given 
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due weight in reckoning events of nation-wide significance. 
The commission form of government, as it relates to municipalities, was insti- 
tuted in Galveston, Texas, less than ten years ago. To-day, in one form or an- 
— other, it constitutes the scheme of government under which the people of more 


_ than seventy municipalities are living. 


What is there behind this colossal growth of a new idea? Does it mean that 
the people, weary of the corruption and incompetence developed under the old 
order of things, are turning to the new order in the desperate hope that it will 

— be an improvement, or is it the result of calm analysis out of which has come a 


— deliberate conviction that the new system is vastly superior? 
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These are questions of great moment, for surely no issue can be more vital 
| than that which relates to the government of the community in which one makes 


d his home. In its importance to the individual, municipal government overshadows 


that of nation and state as the man overshadows the child. 


It has to do with 


= Questions and issues that project themselves directly into that holy of holies 


© Called the home. It is to it that the people look for protection from the burglar 
| . and the assassin; from disease and the ravages of fire. It is upon it they depend 
— for the education of their children and for the streets, parks and playgrounds 
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— that add to their comfort and convenience and make or unmake values as they 


— relate to property and enterprises in which their money is invested. Far more 


N vital are these issues than the open door in the far East or the attitude of the 


_ nation toward Nicaragua. 
; Handed down from antiquity, we have the aldermanic system of local 


_ government—a system the history of which is one of corruption, extravagance 


dn 


and inefficiency. Ponderous to a degree, it has failed to meet the demands 
— Of rapidly growing communities, and for years it has been deemed by stu- 
dents of the subject to be the weakest point in the whole system of self-gov- 
Indeed, it has been the basis of more than one prediction that 
- American institutions would crumble in time because of evident weakness at 


& point where strength should be most pronounced. 


t The greatest weakness of the aldermanic system is its failure to fix re- 
—— Sponsibility and the ease with which rings, or cliques, are established and 
— maintained. The strength of the commission system lies in the unfailing man- 


Re 


= Ner in which it fixes responsibility and the obstacles it offers to those who 


OX would attempt to perpetuate their authority by the establishment of political 
|. machines. 

| —— Under the aldermanic system “tough” wards can elect worthless members 
E o 4 
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- 9f the municipal body, while under the commission system all the voters ballot 
for each candidate. Thus a higher type of publie servant becomes inevitable. 
- Moreover, severe penalties are imposed upon those who would attempt by 
bribery to gain office or to perpetuate their reign by the use of patronage. 


S. J. Hay, Mayor of Dallas, Tex. 
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municipal crookedness and mis- 
management. The entry referred 
to, reads: *Repair of wheelbar- 
row, $7.00.” 

Some city officials would have 
bought a couple of new wheelbarrows 
instead of spending the price on one 
old one, but not so with the City Fa- 
thers of Galveston. To them public office was a private snap, and they worked 
it until the city was face to face with bankruptcy. The municipality was without 
credit. 'The annual expenditures ran $100,000 beyond the revenues every year, a 
state of affairs which had necessitated frequent bond issues. Interest upon these 
bonds had been defaulted and current expenses were being met by the issuance 
of scrip which could be used only at a liberal discount. The property of the city 
had been permitted to deteriorate and the taxpayers received practically nothing 
in the way of improvements for the money they poured into the treasury. 

The city council had failed so miserably to measure up to the responsibilities 
of the office under ordinary circumstances that public confidence had been com- 
pletely destroyed and it was generally conceded, when the great disaster came, 
that a change of government would be necessary before substantial progress to- 
ward recovery could be made. Thus out of dire necessity was born the new idea. 

The commission as first constituted was composed of five men, three being 
appointed by the governor and two elected by the people. The appointive feature 
was made the subject of a bitter fight in the courts and the initial struggle culmi- 
nated in a victory for the opponents of the commission 
plan. About the same time, however, the same issue 
came before the supreme court in another way and 
the constitutionality of the act was upheld. Between 
the date of these two decisions a bill was rushed through 
the legislature providing for the election of all of the 
commissioners by the people, and this law stands to- 
day. t 

The struggle for the establishment and perma- 
nency of the commission law extended over many 
months, but in the meantime the commissioners entered 
upon their duties with great zeal and soon made a 
record for accomplishment that excited national admi- 
ration. When they entered upon the duties of office 
a large part of the city was in ruins. Many miles of 
wood paving had been carried away, the city buildings 
were in a deplorable condition and the sanitary con- 
dition of the city was appalling. The floating debt of 
the municipality exceeded $200,000, and the city had 
no credit. In addition to these grave problems, the 
commissioners were confronted with the necessity of 
building a great seawall to protect the city from a 
repetition of the recent disaster, and this called for the 


J. R. Hornady 
Associate Editor of ''The Birmingham 
News’’, who recently visited the leading 
Commission cities of the country on a tour 
of investigation. $ 


v. Theoretically, the commission form of government is vastly superior to 
_ the ancient method, yet the scores of cities that have adopted it were not 
- guided solely by theory. In nearly every instance the change was made as 
= the result of deliberate conviction, based upon the actual experience of others. 
= Friends of the system do not pretend that the end has been reached in the 


Mayor Hay is serving a second term, more 
than a majority of Dallas voters petitioning 
him and the other commissioners to run for 
re-election when their first terms were about 
to expire. 


raising of the grade of a large part of the town. What 
they accomplished in meeting these problems is nothing 
short of amazing. 

The floating debt of the city was wiped out. The 
city hall and other public buildings were rebuilt, as 
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— age-long struggle for the ideal, but they do claim that a great forward step 


has been taken; a step that is prophetic of vastly better things. 
= The march of the commission idea is all the more remarkable when it is 
. Femembered that it has met the opposition of the powerful forces born of the 


_ Old order of things in every community where a change has been attempted. No 


contests in the history of American politics have been more spectacular or filled 
With greater bitterness than the struggles which have attended the progress of 

this movement. It has encountered the hostility 
of the "ring" at every turn, being fought at the 
polls with all the wiles of the political trickster 
and, when defeat came there to those who op- 
posed it, the war has been carried into every 
court whose doors were open to them. 

Whence came this system? What has it 
accomplished? Wherein does it differ from the 
old order? 

. The commission system as applied to munici- 
palities was born of one of the greatest tragedies 
in American history. Ten years ago when the 
Gulf of Mexico, lashed to fury by winds of un- 
precedented swiftness, fell upon the little island 
on which Galveston is situated, from seven to 
ten thousand citizens of that little city were 
drowned and millions in property destroyed. 
The *City of Oleanders" became a city of deso- 
lation. No people ever faced a greater crisis. 
No people ever met an appalling situation with 
greater courage. 3 

When the storm struck Galveston and left 
it desolate, the municipality was on the eve of 
bankruptcy. A single entry upon the city books 
will serve to illumine the whole system of 
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d Moines, Iowa. 
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i anna was a professor in a leading 
cote fege of Iowa when elected to the office ot 


was the waterworks plant and numerous school buildings. The streets in the 
business portion of the city were paved with brick at a cost of $183,000; rock and 
Shell roads were laid at a cost of $181,000; sanitary and other sewers were laid 
at a cost of $245,000; the bonded debt was readjusted and the credit of the city 
restored. Payments were put on a cash basis and every department of the 
municipality was brought to a high state of efficiency. These improvements were 
made out of the general revenues, with the exception of $48,000 obtained from 
the sale of bonds, and in addition thereto $462,000 in bonds were retired. 

In the meantime the gigantic task of building the seawall and raising the 
grade of the city was carried forward, the cost of these improvements exceeding 
$4,000,000, and being borne jointly by the city and county. The completion of 
the two great undertakings marked a new era in the development of the city, in- 
spiring confidence both in the investing public and in those who favored Galveston 
as a place of residence. As a result, vast sums are being expended in the promo- 
tion of private enterprises and the population of the city is increasing rapidly. 


Millions for Improvements Under New Plan 


NOTHER task of great magnitude is now being carried through, being the 
erection of an immense causeway which will connect Galveston with the 
mainland. As it is now, a single trestle stretches across the bay, being the 

sole connecting link with the outer world, all the other bridges having been de- 
stroyed by the storm. The causeway, now well advanced, will be over two miles 
in length, will carry two railroad tracks, two interurban tracks, a roadway of 
splendid width, and an avenue for pedestrians. It is of concrete and is being 


built at a cost of $1,500,000. Roadways reaching this causeway will be con- 
structed at a cost of $500,000. á y è 


The great emergency confronting Galve 
its ablest men, and they are due great credit for their splendid achievements, but 


it is practically certain that they could not have accomplished half as much had 
they been handicapped by the cumbersome aldermanic system. 


The Galveston plan constitutes one of the simplest forms of commission gov- 
ernment. It embodies neithe. the initiative, referendum or recall, nor does it 
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require the commissioners to give all of their time to the duties of the office. The 
commissioners are directors, the actual work being done by the subordinates in 
the several departments. The mayor receives a salary of $2,000 a year, while the 
commissioners are paid $1,200 each. They are elected for a term of two years. 
The city is divided into four departments and the commission designates which 
department shall be in charge of each member. The mayor is president of the 
board, his official title being “Mayor-President”. 

The commission as it stands to-day is composed of Lewis Fisher, mayor- 
president; I. H. Kempner, commissioner of finance and revenue; H. C. Lange, 
commissioner of waterworks and sewerage; V. E. Austin, commissioner of streets 
and public property, and A. P. Norman, police and fire commissioner, Galveston’s 
first mayor under the commission plan was Judge William T. Austin, who served 
for four years. He was followed by H. A. Landes, who was defeated in 1909 
by Judge Fisher, the present incumbent. 

The Galveston plan, because it fails to confer upon the people any rights 
not enjoyed under the aldermanic system, except that of voting for all of the 
commissioners instead of each ward voting for its alderman, has been referred 
to as “autocratic”. There may be something in the charge, though there can be 
no controversy as to the people of Galveston being well pleased with the plan. 
However, it has led to numerous modifications as the scheme of government by 
commission has been transferred from city to city, with the result that it is to-day 
generally recognized as the most democratic system yet devised. 

If the major portion of credit for the splendid results obtained in Galveston 
is due to the type of men brought to the front by dire extremity, certainly the 
system itself deserves most of the praise for what has been accomplished under it 
in the city of Houston. Here the new idea has been vindicated in a very striking 
fashion. 

Under the aldermanic scheme of government Houston suffered all the ills 
with which this ancient system is pregnant. When the citizens, weary of corrup- 
tion and incompetence, overthrew the old order and established the commission 
plan, Houston was absolutely without credit. Improvements were at a standstill 
and the city seemed hopelessly involved. Legitimate claims against the munici- 
pality were hawked about for seventy-five and eighty cents on the dollar, and 
scrip, issued to school teachers and other employes of the city, could be cashed 
only at a large discount. 

Within a year, under the commission system, a floating debt of about $400,000 
had been wiped out completely, the credit of the 
city had been restored and improvements involv- 
ing the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were either being carried on or were pro- 
vided for. 

Certainly this was a very remarkable change 
to come about within so short a period, and it 
becomes even more noteworthy when it is remem- 
bered that the tremendous reforms were insti- 
tuted and carried through by men who had been 
a part of the old régime. 

Houston has five commissioners, including the 
mayor. Of this number, four were members of 
the Houston official] family before the commis- 
sion plan was introduced. The present mayor, 
H. B. Rice, held the same office under the alder- 
manic system, while two of his associates on the 
commission were members of the aldermanic 
board. Another held a judicial position. These 
men were just as faithful and just as energetic 
under old conditions as they are to-day, but they 
were absolutely powerless to bring about reforms 
because they were hopelessly in the minority. 
Their hands were tied by an all too cumbersome 
system that had fallen into the keeping of polit- 
ical adventurers whose goal seems to have been 
personal gain. 

The commission system has been in force in 
Houston five years, having been adopted in July, 
1905. Since that date about a million and a half 
dollars have gone into permanent improvements, 
this vast sum coming out of the regular revenues of the municipality and not 
being derived from the sale of bonds. Many miles of streets have been paved, 
the waterworks plant has been brought to a high state of efficiency, thirteen addi- 
tional school buildings have been erected, six of these structures being of brick 
and representing an expenditure of $35,000 each, and many other improvements 
have been made which add to the convenience of the people, the beauty of the 
city and the health of the community. 

At the present moment the commissioners are erecting a great convention 
hall, the completion of which, they believe, will result in Houston becoming the 
convention city of the Southwest. The property on which this structure is being 
erected represents an outlay of $100,000, and the building itself will cost $200,000. 
Every dollar of this comes from the general revenue of the city, representing hard 
cash that was practically thrown away under the old system. 


Mc 


the present legislature. 
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Places Responsibility Where it Belongs 


NSTEAD of being a liability, the municipal government of Houston has be- 
come one of its greatest assets, and the influence of the enterprise and civic 
pride exhibited in the city hall radiates throughout the community, inspiring 

confidence and creating a spirit of progressiveness. Under the influence of this 
forward movement, Houston is enjoying a degree of prosperity and growth 
undreamed of in the old days. Last year over $3,000,000 went into new buildings. 
This year the total will exceed $4,000,000. Recently the railroads centering in 
Houston joined hands to erect a magnificent terminal station and this is now 
well under way. The total investment will be about $4,000,000. 

Houston’s commercial organizations werk hand in hand with the officials of 
the city in movements for the common good, and there is in evidence a unity of 
purpose that is deeply impressive. The commissioners have the absolute confi- 
dence of the public, and while there may be differences of opinion as to the 
wisdom of certain features of the plan evolved in that city, the great majority 
of citizens are enthusiastic over the visible results and would not entertain any 
suggestion to return to the old order of things. 

The Houston plan embodies features not found in the Galveston charter, 
vesting in the people more authority than is conferred by the former. It has a 
form of referendum, under which ordinances granting franchises may be referred 
to the people, but it does not go the length of the Des Moines plan in this con- 
nection. Neither does it embody the initiative or the referendum. It confers 
large powers upon the mayor and for this reason is sometimes described as a 
“one man” proposition. The mayor has the right of veto and also makes the 
nominations for all departments. In addition to this, he has authority to remove 
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Recent Advances of the Commission Plan 


Montgomery, “The Cradle of the Confederacy”, is 
the latest Southern city to go on record in favor of 
the Commission Plan of municipal government, and 
it is the fourth city in Alabama to take this action. 
Though the movement met with stout resistance on 
the part of the city officials—as is usually the case 
when the people seek to abandon the aldermanic plan 
—the people voted in favor of the change by a ma- 
jority of five to one. About the same time Shreve- 
port, La., also held an election on the subject, the 
advocates of Commission Government winning by over 
500 majority. Mobile attempted to hold a similar 
election a few weeks ago, but the aldermanic board 
refused to authorize this action, realizing that the 
proposition would carry by a large majority. Early 
in October the Board of Trade of Nashville drafted 
a Commission Charter for that city, and an active 
campaign for its adoption is now on. Chattanooga 
has also been the scene of a struggle over this issue, 
and a commission charter is expected at the hands of 
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subordinates without consulting the commissioner in whose department the sub- 
ordinate is employed. This is greater power than is given the executive by any 
other plan of commission government and it is not improbable that a change will 
be made in the course of time. In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the commission idea was in its experimental stage when the Houston plan was 
formulated. Many improvements have since been made. However, it is doubtful 
if any plan could have accomplished more in actual results. As in Galveston, the 
city government is divided into as many departments as there are commissioners, 
and each commissioner is absolutely responsible for the conduct of affairs in his 
division of the municipality; but in Houston the mayor and commissioners are 
required to give all of their time to the affairs of the city. The former is paid 
$4,000 and the latter $2,400 each. Had their compensation been ten times as much, 
their employment would have been an excellent investment for the city. 


New Plan R ids Cities of “Graft” Menace 


HERE is no “graft” in Houston and the affairs of the city are managed 
without reference to “pull” or “influence”. Under the old system the city 
not only lost large sums through corrupt officials who deliberately filched 

the money of the people, but thousands of dollars were lost through failure of 
public servants to levy and collect taxes in a just and equitable manner. In many 
instances favored ones were allowed to overlook the payment of taxes, and this 
had much to do with the poverty-stricken condition of the municipality. When 
the commissioners entered upon their duties vast sums were collected in back 
taxes, and to this was due in part the remarkable showing they made in reducing 
the liabilities of the city and in carrying into execution vast schemes of im- 
provement. ; 

Houston has a population of 79,000, being nearly three times as large as 
Galveston. In addition to the seventeen railroads which enter the city, it has a 
waterway to the sea. 'The government has appropriated $1,250,000 for the pur- 
pose of deepening this channel, contingent upon the citizens raising a like amount. 
A movement looking to this end is now under way and is being carried forward 
with great enthusiasm. It is typical of the progressive sentinment of the com- 
munity, which has its center in the city hall. 

Some two years after the adoption of the commission form of government by 
the city of Houston, the people of Dallas took the same step, adding the initiative 
and the recall in addition to the referendum. L. O. Daniel, president of the Dallas 

1 Chamber of Commerce, after reviewing the splen- 
did achievements of the commissioners in that 
city, summed up the whole situation when he 
said: “Perhaps such things are possible with a 
citizenship such as Dallas has, under any other 
than the commission plan. I note, however, that 
all of our signal successes in municipal gevern- 
ment have been achieved under the commission 
system." 

To describe conditions that obtained in Dal- 
las under the old form of government would be 
but a tiresome repetition. Incompetence was in 
evidence on every hand; no pretense was made 
of complying with the law relative to the estab- 
lishment of sinking funds to care for outstanding 
bonds, and the city had become so involved in 
litigation with a contracting firm that street im- 
provements were practically at a standstill. Not 
only so, but many thousands of dollars that should 
have gone into the city treasury were diverted to 
other sources. 

Shortly before the commissioners entered 
upon their duties the office of tax collector was 
checked up by the’ auditing department and the 
report to the city council showed that the city 
owed this official the sum of $600. As soon as 
the commissioners were placed in charge they in- 
stituted another investigation, and as a result 
$16,000 was collected from the bondsmen of this 
official. Warned by the “community of interests" 
which made this condition possible, the people of 
Dallas created a nominating committee, composed of the heads of the banks of 
the city, and this committee names the city auditor. He is elected by the com- 
missioners, but they have no choice in the matter. He has access to the books 
of all departments at all times and it is possible now at any hour of the day to 
step into the city hall and ascertain in five minutes the exact status of any fund. 

The municipal government of Dallas has five departments, as in Galveston 
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and Houston, and the board determines at its first meeting following the election 


which department each commissioner shall head. 

Commission rule in Dallas has been extremely popular and the administration 
of the present officials has given entire satisfaction. So much so, in fact, that when 
the terms of these gentlemen were about to expire last year, a petition containing 
the signatures of more than half the qualified voters of the city was presented, 
requesting them to run for a second term. This they did, being re-elected with- 
out opposition. 

Dallas is credited with a population of 98,000 in the census of 1910. It 
is one of the most virile communities in the hustling Southwest and is growing 
with great rapidity. The business-like manner in which public affairs are con- 
ducted and the enthusiastic way in which the administration enters into every 
movement designed to further the interests of the community, has been largely 
instrumental in creating a spirit of civic pride and enterprise that is far-reaching 
in its influence for good. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the officials pull with the citizens 
to mutual advantage, a single instance might be related. Dallas citizens have for 
some time been endeavoring to secure a new. hotel. At the same time the city 
commissioners were looking about with a view to providing a new city hall, the 
old building being small and obsolete. 'The people and the officials, working to- 
gether and led by Mayor Hay, put through a plan by which the old city hall will 
be sold to St. Louis parties for a hotel site. As a result Dallas will get a million 
dollar hotel and a new city hall as well. 

The theory that the initiative and recall might lead to a multiplicity of elec- 
tions, has not proven true in Dallas. The initiative has been invoked only in one 
instance, while the recall has been resorted to but once. In view of the fact that 
municipal legislation can be initiated by five per cent of the voters, this is 4 
rather remarkable showing. It is generally conceded that the percentage is too 
low, but thus far it has not led to abuses. Fifteen per cent of the voters must 
petition for a referendum election, while thirty-five per cent is necessary for a 
recall election. In Des Moines twenty-five per cent is required in each instance. 

The waterworks system of Dallas is owned by the city and the results of 
business management are clearly shown in the conduct of this department. The 


" mission idea in Texas pre- 


plant was operated in 1909 at a cost of $81,945.14, the re- 
ceipts being $214,502.14. A surplus of about $250,000, piled 
up in -this department, is being used, in connection with 
$500,000 derived from the sale of bonds, in making exten- 
sive improvements in the water system of the city. Rates 


' hax; not been advanced to accomplish this. 


As in Houston, the Dallas commissioners have the right 
to regulate public service corporations and to protect the 
public from extortion. As illustration of the manner in 
which they stand between the people and the corporation, 


the fact is cited that under old conditions the tax payers” 


were charged $83 per year for arc lamps. The city now 
pays $60 a year. The corporations, however, are thoroughly 
satisfied with conditions. They do not have to resort to 
underground methods in dealing with the municipality nor 
are they taxed with the expense of “influencing” legislation. 
When they want a thing they 
go to the commissioners as 
business men and the propo- 
sition is handled strictly from 
a business standpoint. 

The growth of the com- 


sents an interesting study, 
and it was to this state that 
the people of Des Moines 
turned their attention when 
forced to seek relief from 
the corruption and misman- 
agement that characterized 
the conduct of affairs under 
the aldermanic system. 

Borrowing the best feat- 
ures of the plan as it had 
been developed in Texas, the 
people of Des Moines built 
thereon and produced what 
has become widely known as 
“the model form of munici- 
pal government”. To the in- 
itiative, the referendum, and 
the recall, they added the 
double election system, un- 
‘der which partisan politics is 
absolutely eliminated in mu- 
nicipal contests, and also 
evolved a civil service system which is an insurmountable 
obstacle to designing persons who might seek to perpetuate 
their reign by building up a political machine during their 
tenure of office. 

In no community has the adoption of the commission 
system been met by more determined opposition than it 
encountered in Des Moines, for the reason, perhaps, that 
no city was ever more thoroughly dominated by political 
grafters. The fight was carried into the legislature, before 
the people and through all the courts before the “gang” 
finally surrendered and the people came into their own. 

During the campaign which preceded the adoption of the 
new system, both sides sent representatives to Texas and 
the subject was discussed from every possible angle. The 
point urged with greatest vehemence by those opposed to 
the commission idea was that it is “undemocratic”. This, 
by the way, is an argument heard in every campaign wherein 
a change of government is at issue and it is one that 
has had perhaps more weight than any indictment 
brought against the plan by its opponents. And, cer- 
tainly, it is an allegation which, if founded upon fact, 
Should give pause to those who would embrace it. To 
install a system of government in the municipalities 
that is contrary to the theory upon which the republic 
itself is founded would surely be a dangerous experi- 
ment. Therefore, it might be well at this point to con- 
Sider briefly the relation of the two systems to our 
democratic theory of self government. 

What powers are conferred upon the people by the 
System for which the opponents of the commission plan 


dent of Galveston. 


from all parts of the United States. 


` fight so valiantly ? 


Under it the people have the right once every two 
years—this being the average length of service for offi- 
cials in municipalities—to go to the polls and vote for 
the men who are to transact their business for the next 
twenty-four months. Here the powers of the people 
end abruptly. To the servants thus elected they have 
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Stringent regulations govern the conduct of elections. 
Candidates are prohibited from promising office or reward 
of any kind for political support and from employing 
"workers" to labor in their interest. Violation of these 
regulations, or the attempt to bribe, subjects the guilty 
person to both fine and imprisonment. 

Following the first, or primary election, the names of 
all candidates for mayor are eliminated except the two 
receiving the highest number of votes. The same rule 
applies to the candidates for commissioner, all except the 
eight highest being thrown out. Two weeks later the reg- 
ular, or final election, is held, the ballot carrying only the 
names of the ten candidates. In this election the candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes are declared elected. 

Under this system every candidate runs upon his own 
merit, being backed by no political organization, and the 

successful men enter office unincumbered by party obli- 
gations or by pledges to individuals. 

At the first meeting following their induction into 
office, the commissioners designate which of their num- 
ber shall be at the head of each department, and the 
men so designated are held strictly accountable for its 
management. A civil service commission is then chosen, 
whose duty it is to examine all candidates for positions 
requiring special qualifications. The names of two or 
more persons eligible for the place are certified to the 
commissioners in each instance and vacancies are filled 
from this list. Heads of departments have the right 
to discharge subordinates, but the latter may appeal 
to the civil service commission, and the board has the 
right to reinstate or to make dismissal final. This sys- 
tem eliminates politics and makes fitness the only requi- 
site in the employment of public servants. 

A fine illustration of the truth that the Des Moines 
plan eliminates partisanship is found in the fact that 
the first mayor elected under the new plan was a lead- 
ing member of the Democratic party under the old 
régime; this in the face of the fact that Des Moines 
is overwhelmingly Republican. In the second election 
this same Democrat was a candidate for re-election 
and he failed by only 16 votes. Political affiliations cut 
absolutely no figure in the choice of officials. To the 
people of Des Moines municipal government is purely 
a matter of business and the views of the aspirants upon 
the tariff or the foreign policy of the nation, has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with their ability to enforce local 

laws, protect the public health and in other ways promote 
the general well-being of the community. 

To appreciate what the commission plan has done for 
Des Moines, one must have some knowledge of conditions 
as they existed under the aldermanic system. Before the 
change the city presented a fine example of the possibilities 
of evil contained in the ancient method of municipal man- 
agement. Gang rule was the order of the day and the gang 
ruled with an iron hand; ruled with a wantonness and a 
disregard for ordinary proprieties that was amazing to 
those whose perception had not been dulled by intimate con- 
tact. The aldermen openly carried on business with the city, 
profiting by contracts in ways that would land them in the 
penitentiary under conditions as they now exist. Not only 
so, but they used their position as a weapon to force public 
utility corporations to do business with them. Contractors 
on the board enjoyed a monopoly when local corporations 
had work to give out, and 
dealers in merchandise who 
held  aldermanic positions 
were the men whom the cor- 
porations deemed it wise to 
purchase their supplies 
through. A community of 
interests developed between 
the aldermen and the corpo- 
rations that absolutely dom- 
inated the city. It became 
so close at one time that the 
applicant for a position with 
the corporations had to be 
recommended by a member 
of the  aldermanic ring. 
When the applicant secured 
a place through the office of 
the “ring” it became a part 
of his duty to vote as the 
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—all rights that belong to the people themselves, but 
Which they have long since ceased to exercise. 

eas > k T forms because of the unwieldy system. Under 
Now, fn addition to the right to vote, the commis- dis omes Siar Me Ms iade a WAIMA? 
sion plan, as it exists in Des Moines, gives to the people: record. 


powerful was this 
combination that the people: 
were absolutely unable to 
throw off the yoke. Revo- | 


E COME 


First, the right to legislate; this through the initi- 
ative. 

Second, the right to repeal; this through the referendum, 

Third, the right to discharge; this through the recall. 

Inasmuch as democracy means the rule of the people, it 
is not difficult to discern which of the two plans, the alder- 
manic or the commission, comes nearest to meeting this re- 
quirement, 

The Des Moines plan is unique in that it absolutely elimi- 
nates party politics in municipal elections. Under the double 


election System provided in this plan, candidates for office 


are nominated by petition alone, the names of twenty-five 
qualified electors being all that it is necessary to attach to 
the nominating blank. The names of all candidates go upon 
the ballot in the first election, being arranged in alphabet- 
ical order and without any party or other emblem. First 
comes the names of the candidates for mayor and then the 
list of aspirants for commissioner. 
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lutions were frequent and | 

good men were occasionally | 
chosen, but when they were successful they were powerless. 
One had to be a member of the gang and share in the spoils 
or his constituents went begging for improvements. 

It was under these conditions, intolerable to any self- 
respecting community, that the people sought relief in the 
commission plan. They were led to attempt the adoption 
of the new form of government through the leadership of 
James G. Berryhill, a distinguished Des Moines lawyer who, 
as a property owner in Galveston, had become acquainted 
with the commission plan in that city. 

Aside from dethroning the grafters, the commission plan 
has accomplished much in a material way for Des Moines. 
Though the system has been in force only a little over two 
years, more streets have been built than during the ten 
years preceding the change. Large savings have been made 


(Concluded on Page 40) 
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White Hyacinth 


HE buyer of antiques smiled 
as he felt the pearl set in 
his pocket. 

He had a commission from a j^^ " 
newly rich woman to obtain for | i 
her just such a set, along with an ti 

"m 


appropriate portrait or two. R 
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He paid eighty dollars 
for the pearls, bedded in 
old-fashioned, massive gold. 
"To wear and own them was 
almost a patent of social no- Wu) INE Ut 
bility. He would demand of UP “a y 
the rich woman eight hun- " Ss 
dred for them—she would 
pay it gladly—and say they 
belonged to her great-grand- 
mother, an entirely fictitious 
personage so far as her 
actual knowledge was con- 
cerned. The pearls were 
substantial enough to brace 
the weak points in the story. 

Aaronson smiled a bit 
grimly. He had seen so 
much of biting want in an- 
cestral halls on the one hand 
——want that caused treasured 
keepsakes of a happier day 
and generation to pass into 
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delivered for fat sums to 
adorn social climbers, that he 
had become a good bit of a 


cynic. i í : ey f Z 7 
Each year he ransacked ‘ey Lm 


the haunts of old families for 
atime. Then, with accumu- 
lated booty, he returned to 
the maelstrom of money and / 
social struggles, where he 
drove hard bargains with 
those who coveted his wares. 
As he sauntered through the 
restful old town, the air of 
April's morning was redo- 
lent of perfume—sweet olive, 
and bay, and jasmine. | 
Half the wide street \ A 
was in shadow from the row ex 
of giant oaks down the cen- 
ter. In their branches mock- 
ingbirds and cardinals car- 
olled. He cared little about 
more business—the trade for 
the pearls would give him a 
handsome profit. For the 
once he would quietly enjoy 
himself. He strolled aim- 
lessly. There were ancient 
pilared homes, nestling 
far back, half hidden by the riot of blooming bridal wreath and snowball, 
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with cedar-flanked walks leading to wide porches. Jonquils nodded in 


the faint breeze. Purple and white fleur-de-lis raised their proud heads 
everywhere—violets reflected the deep azure of a cloudless sky. It was 
good to be alive, in the sunshine and music and flowers, in such a peaceful 
place. He was nearly to the end of the street. There was but one more 
house, a stately old pile. Three or four hundred yards further the street 
continued as a winding, sandy road, which turned, skirting a slight hill. 
Among the cypress and evergreen on the eminence, gleamed white shafts 
of marble. Lower down, time-stained headstones marked those who 
belonged not to the aristocracy of death. 

Aaronson reached the gate of the house and stopped. He leaned over 
and looked wistfully at the graveled walks bordered with rows of blooming 
narcissus and snowdrops. He wished the place was his, that he might 
pass his years remaining in such surroundings. Just inside the gate was 
a clump of white hyacinths in bloom. A saying of Mahomet’s came to 
his mind, “If I had but two loaves of bread, I would sell one of them 
and buy white hyacinths with which to feed my soul.” 

His heart was hungry and his soul revolted from bargain and chaffer 
and money. There are some things after all, beyond that. 
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“Wont you come in, sir, and rest a bit?" The low, pleasant voice at 
his elbow almost startled him. Standing there with a smile upon her faded 
face, was a little old lady, bareheaded and clad in rusty black. Instinc- 
tively he raised his hat and opened the gate for her. There was a bench 
right by the clump of white hyacinths. “Come in, and sit a while, wont 
you?" she asked, arranging her skirts to make room for him. He took 
half the bench and for a minute or two both were silent. 

The incense of the hyacinths rose and enveloped them. The drowsy 
hum of bees in a near-by peach tree, pink with blossoms, lulled the senses. 
A red-bird swayed on the tip of a cedar tree and piped a wistful, haunting 
melody. *''God's world—God’s world!" he mused half to himself. “Is 
it not beautiful?" 

"Yes," she answered, softly. “On days like this, when I can get out, 
I go over to see Dan—over at the cemetery—my husband, you know. He 
is there. I go every day when the weather permits, but days like this I 
hate to leave. We were married in April, on just such a day, fifty years 
ago last year. I was seventeen and Dan was twenty-one." 

With the guileless garrulousness of age she confided in the stranger. 

“Tt is a long time to be married," ventured the man. 

"Oh, no—a very short time,” she corrected, with a faint smile. 
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“It is splendid," he said 
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Dan left me five years ago, last fall. We had no 
children, just us. It is very lonely, waiting." Some- 


— — "thing began to clutch at the man’s throat as he looked 


= atthe frail little body beside him. 

» "Have you no relatives?" he asked. 

 — 7. *None—not a soul. Just Dan and I left. We out- 
| lived them all. Most people want to live long, but 


sometimes, the other is better.” 


E. “Tt must be very lonely here in this big place, all 


an arch of wood between the massive pillars of the 
TU. 
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= gate. He had not noticed it before. - “Old Ladies’ | 


by yourself?" he ventured. 
“I am not by myself here. See?" She pointed to 
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Home” was inscribed there. 

"I am just waiting here until I am called to go to 
Dan. Each day it is nearer, now. And I go over there 
where he is sleeping, and sit by him. I am thankful 
for that privilege, and that it is not too far for me to 
walk" The dim eyes had a far-away look in them. 
Her slender, blue-veined hands toyed idly with a spray 
of the hyacinth she had pulled. With snowy hair 
drawn over her ears and her sweet, slow smile, she 
reminded him much of the mother long since vanished 
out of his busy life. “You are a stranger here?” she 
inquired, after a time. 

“Yes, Madam—and I wish I were not. It is so 
restful and homelike in this old town. I am merely 
Passing through, buying old jewelry and silver and 
antiques.” 

“Oh, I am so glad to have met you! I have an 
antique—a real antique—and I want to sell it to you.” 

“Yes?” he inquired, without interest. He had put 
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business from him for the morning. It seemed a jarr- 
ing note amid the harmony of nature. 

“Yes, sir—it's a solid silver cream jug. Dan gave 
ii to me the year we were married, and his mother 
gave it to him. It is over a hundred years old!” 

"But, Madam, I would not like to buy a keepsake 
of the sort which you no doubt treasure so—" 

"Oh, that will be all right, I am selling it for Dan. 
You know where he is—is sleeping over yonder, it's 
rather public. We lost everything we had before he 
went away from me and I was not able to buy a choice 
lot when—when he was laid to rest. It is all open, and 
I hate to think of people walking around and over it." 

“But—I don't just understand—” he began. 

"In the cemetery, I mean. And it would be a great 
deal nicer and more homelike to have a fence about 
the lot, so when I go over there to stay, Dan and I 

can be together, just us two, wouldn't it?" The 
faded eyes turned to him for approbation. 

*Indeed it would," he assented. 

“It has worried me, because I—I am just a 
guest here, you know, and have no money or 
anything of value left except this cream 
jug, and I wanted to fix things over there 
for Dan. And if I can just put a fence | 
around the lot—" She mused a moment | 
or two. “I will get the jug, and I do 
hope you will like it." In a little flutter of 
excitement she hurried feebly to the house. 
She returned with an object wrapped in 
a faded shawl. She carefully unwound 
it, and exhibited her prized possession. 

"Isn't it beautiful?" she asked. “Dan | 
and I used it every morning for our coffee 
for forty years—forty years. It’s silver | 
—] know it is, for Dan said so. It is the 
dull silver, not the common, shiny sort," 
she added with finality. It was a squat, 
battered old creamer. It was unneces- 
sary to look for the sterling mark. It was | 
pewter and absolutely valueless. 

“It is splendid," he said, “but I would 
dislike to deprive you of it.” 

“Now, don’t you worry about that, 
sir,’ she said, soothingly, “I know Dan 
would approve of what I am doing—and | 
I am so anxious to fix that lot up for him.” 

“How much do you want for it?” 

“Well, sir, it will cost ten dollars to 
put a wodden fence and twenty-five for an 
iron one—but I am afraid it isn’t worth 
twenty-five, it is not very big or heavy. 
Whatever you say, sir—you know better 
than I do what it is worth?” 

"I think you are putting entirely too 
low a value upon it, Madam. It is most 
artistic, and very handsome. And I am 
willing to give you this for it" He 
handed her a fifty-dollar bill. 

“Oh—oh! Thank you—but I am 
afraid it is too much?" she hesitated. 

"No—you see we appraise antiques more at the 
way in which they are valued by the owner than mere 
intrinsic worth." 

"Ah, I see," she said, satisfied, as she held the 
object for a final caress before parting with it. 

"And please—please sell it to some one who will 
appreciate it, and take care of it, wont you?" 

“I am going to ask you to keep it for me," he said, 
"until I return from my trip further South, and if T 
do not come this way, I will write you, sometime. But 
it will be many months before I write, and you just 
keep it? And when I want it I will send for it." 

“T don't know how to thank you, sir. We can be 
together now, just Dan and I—and it seems almost too 
good to be able to have this keepsake of him with me, 
too. And—wont you wear this white hyacinth for 
me, please, to remind you of an old, old woman that 
you have brought a great deal of joy to this day ?" 

He left her sitting on the bench folding the bat- 
tered pewter jug to her shrunken bosom. 
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GRANDMA DOESN'T ATTACK YOUR SKIN 


Borax is 
safe 


Borax is such an old, 
safe cleanser. It has 
been used since before 
the Christian Era. 


Forty million pounds 
are sold a year. 


We blend it in 
Grandma because it 
loosens dirt but doesn’t 
injure. 

It renders Grandma more ef- 


fective, doubles its power to clean 
but doesn’t attack your skin. 


Don’t use anything else but 
Grandma for dishes and keep your 
hands from getting red and rough. 


Get a package today. 


The Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, 0. 
Makers of Export Borax Soag—the Borax Bar Soap 
Write today for Grandma booklet. 


randma 


Really cleans—is safe 


LARGE PACKAGE 
ALSO 5C SIZE 


LOOK FOR OUR MESSAGE TO YOU ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY PACKAGE 
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The South-Bound Mail 


By THORNWELL JACOBS 


With the urge of God in her driving rod 

And the hurry of hell in her heels, 

A train screams forth from the storm-throbbed North 
To the thrust of her steam-thrilled wheels. 

Vain Vega shrinks as Polaris sinks 

For the stars of the South arise, 

And the meteor's wing, like a broken thing, 

Is stayed in mute surprise. 


Blood-flecked her guard with careless blood 

Who loitered on her path— 

Rude threats of death Írom blackened breath 

Of elemental wrath— 

The howl of the rail on her trembling trail 

And the shout of the bridge, amazed — 

‘Tis the Thing to be Read—What matter the dead 
With the Hurricane outpaced? 
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The semaphores shrink at the monster they blink at 
Who trusts to their tremulous light, 

And the storm that sweeps after brings hysteric laughter 
Of lumbering freights, a-fright. 

The hireling train who hastens for gain 

Awaits her time on the rails 

And the limiteds hiss in terror till this 

Tornado hurls the mails. 


With the urge of God in her driving rod 

And the hurry of hell in her heels— 

So screams she forth from the storm-throbbed North 
To the thrust of her steamed-thrilled wheels: 

So screams she forth from the want-whirled North 
To the land with peace encased— 

This matchless mail whose words avail 

To mock the winds outpaced. 
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What is the Credible Truth About 
the Railway Mail Pay? 


HE April number of Uxcrk 

1 Remus’s Home MAGAZINE 

contained an article enti- 

tled “The Incredible Truth 
About the Railway Mail Pay,” by Mr. Charles A. Wicker- 
sham, President and General Manager of the Atlanta and 
West Point Railway Company and the Western Railway of 
Alabama. 

The subject, as presented by Mr. Wickersham, challenges 
the attention and should have the careful consideration of 
every thoughtful and patriotic 
citizen of our country. His treat- 
ment of the subject touches: 
upon every phase of the relations 
of the railroads to the people, 
and these relations constitute the 
most important —the biggest — 
financial question that has ever 
affected the business life of the 
nation. The money now paid 
annually into the railroad treas- 
uries by the public for freight 
and passenger service exceeds by 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
all the appropriations of a “Bil- 
lion Dollar Congress" and the 
entire national debt beside. If 
the public can be brought to 
accept Mr. Wickersham's statis- 
tics and reasoning concerning the 
railroad passenger traffic (of 
which the mail service is a part), 
and can be made to acquiesce in 
the proposed and imminent in- 
crease of about 20 per cent in 
freight rates, (it being granted 
that passenger and freight net 
earnings from operation should 
be put on the same basis), then, 
without any increase in the vol- 
ume of business, the grist of the railroad mills would jump 
to about four billion of dollars annually, or a payment into 
the railroad coffers of forty-four dollars each by every man, 
woman and child in the United States. Thus every dollar 
in every bank and in every pocket and in every stocking 
in the land would have to pass through the railroad hopper 
between January and September of every year and be well 
on the second round before the close of December. Could 
a subject of more vital economic importance be imagined? 
Yet far beyond and above the number of dollars—the volume 
of money—involved are the questions: What is the truth 
concerning these matters? What is right as between the 
railroads and the people? 

I wish to say here that it is not the purpose of this 
article to antagonize any reasonable increase in railroad 
earnings which may be necessary to pay every railroad man, 
whether in the offices or on the road, liberal wages. The 
writer is in hearty sympathy with every purpose to compen- 
sate well the men who serve public interest so faithfully and 
so intelligently as the railroad men of our country do, but 
he is opposed to a misleading presentation of railroad affairs 
being coupled to a righteous plea for good wages in such a 
way as to deceive the people and put an unnecessary burden 
upon them and upon the mail service in the way of rail- 
road rates. 

To solve these questions intelligently and fairly and to 
adjust future railroad business to such proper solution 
should be the aim of the railroads, and the public. "The 
question of the Railway Mail 
Pay in all its ramifications has 
been taken up vigorously by the 
railroads not only with the Gov- 
ernment but with the public as 
well. Special committees of rail- 
road men have presented letters, 
arguments and statistics includ- 
ing valuable exhibits. Vice Pres- 
ident Baldwin, of the Burlington 
Railroad, has issued an elaborate 
printed argument using state- 
ments as to car space as the basis 
of his reasoning; Mr. Julius 
Kruttchnitt, Director of Mainte- 
nance and Operator of the Union 
Pacific System and the Southern 
Pacific Company, has issued a 
strong argument in pamphlet 
form; Mr. Wickersham and 
others of great intelligence have 
entered the field to debate this 
matter before the American peo- 
ple. All complain, (some of them 
bitterly), of the treatment of the 
railroads in the matter of rail- 
way pay, and in their arguments 
claim that the whole passenger 
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business of the United States is 
unremunerative—carried on at an 
actual loss of hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually to the rail- 
roads, taxes and interest on bonds being considered. Mr. 
Wickersham seems to have adopted mainly if not wholly the 
statistics of Mr. Kruttchnitt. In the discussion of this sub- 
ject I desire to be entirely respectful to these gentlemen. 
I am sure they are personally worthy and entitled to highest 
consideration, but of their treatment of railroad statistics 
as they exist, of their arguments 
and of their conclusions, I must 
speak plainly and say that, in the 
main, I consider them to be false 
and misleading. This may seem 
to be a bold and presumptuous 
position on the part of a layman 
—one who is simply an observer 
and an investigator of public, 
economic questions, and I should 
probably hesitate to declare it if 
I were not able to summon ex- 
pert railroad testimony to sup- 
port me in my contention that 
these gentlemen are, upon this 
subject, largely at least, in the 
wrong. It may be well for me to 
anticipate myself just here in the 
matter of comparison between 
freight traffic and passenger traf- 
fic. The basis of compensation for 
. passenger service is the passenger 
mile. More than twenty years ago 
this was 2.349 cents (practically 
23 mills). The basis of freight 
traffic compensation is the ton 
mile. Twenty or more years ago 
this was 1.001 cents (practically 10 
mills), the ratio being then about 
2 3-10 to 1. During the interven- 
ing twenty years freight rates have been reduced to .753 
cents (715 mills), a reduction of 25%, while the passenger 
rates have been reduced to 2.014 cents (20 plus mills), a re- 
duction of only 15%. The slight change.in ratio from 2 3-10 
to 1 to 2 6-10 to 1 has been in favor of passenger traffic. 


Passenger Traffic and Expenses 


Mr. Wickersham and associates tell us that for every 
dollar that the railroads now collect from passenger traffic 
they pay out $1.15 as operating expenses, and that, count- 
ing interest and taxes on bonds, the railroads are providing 
44 cents from other sources to put with each dollar thai 
they receive from passenger traffic to meet the absolute 
expenses of that department, though they admit through 
the figures which they give that the railroads have a profit 
of 8775 above expenses from the operation of the freight 
department, and that after charging the freight depart- 
ment a share of taxes and interest on bonds there is remain- 
ing a net profit from freight business of about 33 1-395. 
I make the acts (not the theories) of the men, including 
Messrs. Wickersham, Baldwin et al, who established and 
maintained these rates when they had absolute—unques- 
tioned—authority, my witnesses to the unreasonableness and 
the improbability of the statement that freight rates are so 
fixed as to yield a profit of 87% upon operation cost and 
passenger rates so fixed as to lose 15%. To accept such a 
theory is to impeach the intelligence of the railroad officials 
of the country as a whole. I wish to demur to such charge. 

It is quite probable that the 
big subjects of the proposed in- 
crease in railroad rates and. the 
possibility of an early establish- 
ment, by the Government, of a 
parcels post system were live 
wires which, in the railroad mind, 
hooked on to this fifty million 
dollar question of the Railway 
Mail Pay and gave it an impor- 
tance that it would not otherwise 
have had. If this agitation should 
result in such a change in the 
rate upon second-class mail mat- 
ter or in the rules for its hand- 
ling as to curtail the circulation 
of newspapers and magazines, it 
would be a public calamity! 
There are, doubtless, people who 
think that there would be no 
tears in some railroad offices if 
some of the magazines should 
have their circulation largely re- 
duced. The railroad method of 
presenting the Mail Pay subject 
is first to try to show that the 
passenger department which em- 
braces mail and express business 


IT'S FOOD 
That Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


There are stomach specialists as well as 
eye and ear and other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines and eat 
Grape-Nuts. She says: 


"For about 12 months I suffered severely 
with gastritis. I was unable to retain much 
of anything on my stomach, and conse- 
quently was compelled to give up my occu- 
pation. 

"I took quantities of medicine, and had 
an idea I was dieting, but I continued to 
suffer, and soon lost 15 pounds in weight. 
I was depressed in spirits and lost interest 
in everything generally. My mind was so 
affected that it was impossible to become 
interested in even the lightest reading mat- 
ter. 

"After suffering for months I decided to 
go to a stomach specialist. He put me on 
4rape-Nuts and my health began to im- 
prove immediately. It was the keynote of 
a new life. 

"I found that I had been eating too much 
starchy food which I did not digest, and 
that the cereals which I had tried had been 
too heavy. I soon proved that it is not the 
quantity of food that one eats, but thc 
quality. 

"In a few weeks I was able to go back to 
my old business of doing clerical work. I 
have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both 
the morning and evening meal I wake in 
the morning with a clear mind and feel 
rested. I regained my lost weight in a short 
time. I am well and happy again and owe 
it to Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read "The Road to Wellville," in pkgs. 
""There's a Reason." 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Make Your New York Home 


The CUMBERLAND 


Absolutely Fireproof. Attractively Modern. 


WE EN you decide to stop at The Cumberland you have chosen a 

home in New York. The prices are moderate : $2.50 and up 
for room and bath to the day-by-day guest. ‘‘Permanent’’ rates to 
permanent people. Every window screened. Hardwood floors. No 
dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Booklet for the 
asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter desirable. 


Just a Step to Anywhere 


The Broadway car from Grand Central Station or Long Island 
R. R. passes door. Very near the 50th St. Subway or 53rd St. Ele- 
vated. All surface cars. 10 minutes walk to 20 theatres. 5 minutes 
walk to Central Park. 


Management of Harry P Stimson 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 


Short Stories of Big Opportunities 


AGENTS WANTED 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce poultry and stock 
powders; new plan; steady work. Address BIGLER 
COMPANY, X333; Springfield, Illinois. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women to travel and distribute sam- 
S. SCHEF- 


ples; big manufacturer. Steady work. 


FER, Treas., M. N. 181, Chicago. 
AGENTS MATT ANT CD 
AGENTS, MALE AND FEMALE, CAN MAKE $15 
daily selling my latest French foulard princess pat- 
terns in Persian designs; also several lawn waist 
and suit patterns, white and colored embroidery. 
Catalogue free. JOS. GLUCK, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 

SHETLAND PONIES 
Ol ll al ll al 
AN UNCEASING SOURCE OF PLEASURE AND RO- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal playmates. 
Inexpensive to keep. Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated catalogue. 

BELLE MEADE FARM, Box 41, Markham, Va. 


PORCELAIN MINIATURES 


COPIED FROM ANY PICTURE, SEPIATONE, FOR 
$1; tinted in Water colors, $2, size about 215x3 
inch oval Stamp for booklet. JEFFRES STUDIO, 
8 Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

LEARN BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRIT- 
ing, Penmanship by Mail cheaply, easily in spare 
time. Expert Instruction. No ''free" offers. SOUTH- 
ERN COR: INSTITUTE, Box 1557, New Orleans. 


OO RARE EOM esc 

$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
ence for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Dept. 12, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to pdtentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


DEAVER 
DOARD 
PF FOR 
WALLS 
ES CEIL 
INGS 


Braver Boarp takes 
the place of lath, plaster 
and wall-paper in every 
type of new building. 

It is the ideal material 
for partitions, false ceil- 
ings and all remodeling 
purposes. 

It is artistic, econom- 
ical and easily put up by 
any one handy with tools. 
M. It is clean, sanitary 
and needs no repairing 
or replacing. 


zx DEAVER 


BEAVER BUFFALO 


Ae re Reproduction of Photograph Showing Attractive Beaver 


Board Walls and Ceilings in a Bedroom 


TH three letters below are the merest sug- 

gestion of those that come to us by scores 

from all over the United States and Canada, 
attesting the artistic, durable, economical and 
Other merits of BEAVER BOARD. 


:; Unaffected by Climatic Changes 
BEAVER BOARD has proven highly satisfactory in this lower Rio 
"Grande climate. We have heavy fogs and dews and the nights are 
cool and unusually damp, while the days are hot, and we have recom- 
mended it to several as a proper material for finishing, being cheaper 
and better than anything else in this climate.” X. H. Thompson, 
Mission, Texas. 
Resists Passage of Sound 
€ were very agreeably surprised on the completion of our bowl- 
ing alleys to find that the noise was barely distinguishable in the next 
room, while the sound of voices and laughter in our ball-room could 
not be heard in adjacent rooms." Buffalo Launch Club, 
Grand Island, N. Y. 
E Uninjured by Wind 
Ba ‘The BEAVER BOARD which I put on the ceiling of the Park 
th House has certainly stood all tests, as the wind blew offa part 
aoe roof and the ceiling was wet through by rain. When it dried it 
ked just as good as when first put on. If the ceiling had been 
» We would have had to plaster it over again.'' 
. 4 Chas. E. Bieber, Alden, N. Y. 
Beaver Board is sold by lumber, hardware, paint, wall-paper 
an builders" supply dealers and decorators, in sizes to meet all re- 
ents. If not handled by your dealer, write us mentioning his 
a For your protection every panel is stamped on the back with 
€ BEAVER BOARD trade-mark. 
Its Write for free illustrated booklet, "BEAVER BOARD and 
Uses." All about BEAVER BOARD and how to put it up and 
it. d views of interiors, letters from users, helpful 
c 


| Suggestions, 
_ TheDEAVER COMPANY 2/7 Purraro 


In U. S., address 271 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, address 321 Beaver Triangle, Ottawa, Can. 


i A T 
Y TR oduced from Photograph of a Dining-room, Showing 
Ervctine Beaver Board Design 
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as well as strictly passenger business, is conducted year by year at a consid- 
erable loss and then by subsequent presentation of statistics and calculations 
to show greater comparative loss on account of the mails. 

The railroads keep separate accounts of freight and of passenger receipts, 
but they do not keep the expenses of each department separately. No pre- 
tense is made of keeping separate account of mail service expenses. So, for 
the purpose of this argument Mr. Kruttchnitt made a division of passenger 
and freight expenses by estimation, assigning 44% of all operating expenses 
to passenger service and 56% to freight service upon the theory that “the 
average cost of running all trains can be taken as either passenger or freight 
train mile cost, respectively, without serious error”. However, Mr. Krutt- 
chnitt was frank enough to preface this statement with the following admission: 

“It is impossible to determine exactly from any printed statistics the cost 
of passenger service as distinguished from freight.” 

Vice-President Baldwin, of the Burlington Road, after a vain effort with 
his November, 1909, expense of $1,900,000, which he guessed should be charged 
to the operating expenses of the passenger department, under five general 
heads and twenty sub-heads or items, abandoned the work as a bad job after 
assigning $600,000 where he thought it belonged in the passenger department 
and disposing of $1,300,000 by labeling it “proportion of operating expenses 
not assignable”. Mr. Baldwin says: “A large part of the operating expenses 
of every railroad * * * is common to both freight and passenger service, and 
it seems impossible to assign all of this specifically.” “The apportionment of 
non-assignable expense on the Burlington has been made on the basis of train 
mileage.” However, Mr. Baldwin's hobby seems to be “car space". He says 
further, “Non-assignable expense is 45 4-10 per cent of the operating expenses 
for that month common to both kinds of traffic and therefore incapable of 
specific assignment to either”. It may not be amiss to say here that among 
the twenty-two sub-heads to which Mr. Baldwin assigned the $600,000 which 
he was very sure belonged to the passenger department, he resorted to that 
refuge of doubters, “miscellaneous”, five times. 


Relation of Taxation to the Service 


I have dwelt thus long and I fear tediously upon the subject of the appor- 
tionment by the railroad people of expenses between the passenger and the 
freight departments because it is right here that their most serious error in 
the amount of money involved occurs. This cornerstone removed, their house 
of cards must fall. 

Of the total revenue of the railroads, 27% is collected for passenger service, 
yet there is assigned arbitrarily to that service 44% of expenses of every 
character. This is absurd if we concede to the men who fix rates intelligence 
and fairness. The Kruttchnitt theory goes still further with even less reason 
in assigning 44% of all interest on bonds and of all taxes to the passenger 
department. Perhaps attention can be secured here by stating that the value of 
all passenger cars is only 11 1-2 per cent of total car values and that, instead 
of the passenger department being charged with $11,500,000 on account of the 
$100,000,000 interest paid on bonds representing equipment, $44,000,000 is so 
charged—an excess of $32,500,000, over $4,000,000 of this excess being charged 
against the mail service, though proper interest on the cost of all mail cars 
would be less than $1,000,000. 

Railroad taxation in its intimate relations to the general passenger service, 
and expecially to the mail service, is an exceedingly interesting subject, and I 
regret that the limitation of this article forbids its detailed discussion here. 
However, I will say in passing that, conceding for argument’s sake the cor- 
rectness of the 44% theory as to operating expenses the charge against the 
passenger department of about $40,000,000 for taxes is excessive to the extent 
of at least $35,000,000 and of the $5,000,000 charged to the mail service on 
account of taxes, more than $4,000,000 is excessive—if, indeed, any of the 
$5,000,000 should be so charged. The largest single item of expense is main- 
tenance of equipment, $387,000,000. In charging 44% to passenger account, 
an error of about $100,000,000 was made, as passenger equipment is less than 
one-fifth of total equipment. Other items along the same line will be pointed 
out later. 

It seems to be necessary to introduce, in part at least, some of Mr. Krutt- 
chnitt’s tables upon which the railroad positions rest. These tabulations I shall 
designate as Exhibits Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc. 


Exhibit Number f. — 


All railroads in the United States. 
Summary of mail, passenger and freight service. 
Other Total 
Mails. Passenger. Passenger. Freight. 

Gross revenue...$ 48,155,379 $621,939,274 $670,094,653 $1,823,651,998 
Operating ex- 

DU vi 96,322,357 
Taxes and inter- 

est on bonds.. 23,503,973 


677,614,637 773,936,994 974,577,820 


165,582,552 189,086,525 235,468,467 


Postal expenses. 119,826,330 843,197,189 963,023,519  1,210,046,281 
CRUENTIS IT U Ue MMEXIEID CO . 00 2 XA LAE 613,605,711 
Deficit. . . . . 71,070,951 221,257,915 292,928,866 &  ........ 


TON MILEAGE (thousands). 


Revenue weight. 184,683 3,411,592 3,896,275 236,601,390 
Dead weight .10,498,482 73,877,400 84,375,882 256,833,896 
Total gross . . 10,983,165 77,288,992 88,272,157 493,435,286 
Tons dead weight 

per ton revenue 21.7 2LT 21.7 T3 

Other Total 

Per gross ton mile (cts.) Mails. Passenger. Passenger. Freight. 
Groaséarmings .— 25 es 0.438 0.805 0.759 0.369 
Operating expenses . . . . . 0.877 0.877 0.877 0.197 


Exhibit Number 2. 
MAIL SERVICE. 


Paid to the railroads for railway mail cars . . . $ 4,567,366 
Paid to the railroads for mail transportation. ....... 43,588,013 
Total oad v3 S1 e MES S A T $48,155,379 


Pay per revenue mile, excluding postal car pay, 8.99. 
Ton mileage of mails handled by railroads, 484,683,135. 
Pay per revenue ton mile, including postal car pay, 9.94. 


H. P.O; Apartment. Total. 
Number of cars (postoffice depart- 
MONTADO ood oua. Te e 1,312 3,568 4,910 
Average length of mail apartment 
CERNI UNE S fe dd sos s 59 27 ae 
Equivalent full R. P. O. cars. . . 1,342 1,633 2,975 
Miles run per annum, experience U. 
Pac. System and Sou. Pac. Co. 100,000 60,000 


Total equivalent R. P. O. car miles. 134,200,000 97,980,000 232,180,000 


Gross ton mileage: 
Equivalent railway postal cars, 232,180,000 miles, at 45 

tond Der CAP...) utc. o» E TAS PS . .10,188,100,000 
Ton miles of clerks, at 160 pounds per man. ...... 50,382,275 
Revenue ton miles of mail, including pouch mail. 484,683,135 

Total gross ton miles. .10,983,165,410 
Average weight of mail per equivalent full R. P. O. car (tons), 2.09. 
Average weight of car per equivalent full R. P. O. car (tons), 45. 
Ratio of paying to dead load, 1 to 21.7. 
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Nothing 
Like 
ACME 
QUALITY 
For This 


For Every Paint 
or Finish— 


for every surface—every ob- 
ject—under any and all con- 
ditions—you will find there 
is a parece Acme Quality 
product. 

Housewives and house- 
holders everywhere are 
awake to the high standard 
set by Acme Quality—and 
to the fact that there is a 
suitable finish for every fin- 
ishable surface. 

Let Acme Quality fill your 
wants. In any finish it is 
always 


Ready to Apply 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and Varnishes 


No matter what you want to do, Acme Quality 
will serve you best. Fora table or chair Acme 
Quality Varno-lac—combined stain and varnish 
—is easily applied, dries smooth and hard and 
doesn’t show brush marks. Wide choice of 
stain effects. " 

Acme Quality Bath-Tub Enamel (Neal's) is 
incomparable for surfaces directly exposed to 
hot and cold water, steam, etc. For bath tubs, 
foot baths, sinks, refrigerator interiors, for 
wood, wall and plaster surfaces this Enamei 
formsahard, durable, lustrous finish that resists 
action of steam or moisture in any form, does 
not hold dust or dirt and is easily kept clean 
and bright with a wet cloth. A color card of 
any of the Acme Quality specialties will be 
supplied by your dealer, or 


Let Us Send You 
The Acme Quality Guide Book 


Tells what kind of finish to use for every pur- 
pose—how surface should be prepared—and 
how to gain effect desired. Illustrated in color. 
Write for free copy today. 


ENAMELS 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Department AC Detroit, Mich. 
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Exhibit Number 3. 


r = ` Passenger service other than mails, 

? . ' Miles run Total car 
. No. per car miles run 
of cars. per annum. per annum. 

Baggage and express, excluding 2,975 equiv- 
zhint" posta "cain? -2- (7770.57 7738. 7,404 60,000 444,210,000 
2 Sleepers, diners and parlor cars. . . . . 2,000 100,000 200,000,000 
Coaches, etek a e pes a lee Me 31,594 40,000 1,203,760,000 


40,998 1,908,000,000 


Passenger train miles, including mixed trains, 541,439,176. 
Cars per train mile: 
Mab. e cou REDE eR Ene. 96 e cmn g-clai RRSDRNS 


The Fire Insurance Standard pee Cee 


. Gros t i d 

HE fact that agents and brokers everywhere are pushing Mentes d pese cars, 444,240,000x30 tons. . . . 13,327,000,000 
, . . ‘ee Sleepers, diners and parlor cars, 200,000,000x50 tons . . 10,000,000,000 
other companies with the argument that they are “just as Coaches, ete., 1,263,000,000x40 tons... 5... . 50,550,400,000 
pen as the Hartford," shows that a Hartford policy has Total ton miles dead weight... . . . © a = 18,877,400,000 
. * . Ton miles of passengers at 150 pounds per passenger. . . 2,078,891,552 
ecome the standard fire insurance policy of America. Ton miles of baggage and express, 444,240,000 car miles, oo ooo 

à . . . estimated at 3 tons average load in car. ...... ,932, . 
When that policy, by which other companies are measured, can 3 — 
| Total ton miles revenue load. y . . . . .. < i .. 3,111,591,552 


be had without extra cost, is it not wisdom to insist on having 
Ss 4 P Total gross ton. Mes (o3 19! > V o STR a o IRR 77,288,991,552 
the standard policy itself H Total revenue received from passengers and express . . .  $621,939,274 


e Total revenue received per gross ton mile (cents). . . . 0.805 
That the Hartford has become the standard 1S because Total revenue received per revenue ton mile (cents) . . . 18.23 
Ratio of paying weight to dead weight, 1 to 21.7. 
l. It does the largest business. SIS ae 
4 It has paid the biggest losses. Made up from Railway Committee’s Exhibit “C”. 
| Rates on empty cars hauled for commercial, money-making purposes. 
3. Its assets and surplus are larger than ever. | East of Chicago. Earnings per Earnings per Weight 
1 | In passenger trains: car mile, gross ton mile. of cars. 
4. It T than 100 TOS old. | Sleeping and dining cars . . . . 12 cents 2.2 mills 55 tons 
i | Passenger coaches. ....... 10 cents 2.2 mills 45 tons 
5 à i the best known pom pany. Baggage, express and mail.... 8 cents 2.2 mills 36 tons 
In freight trains: 
A a T fair m settlements. | Box, refrigerator and stock cars 6 cents 3. mills 20 tons 
West of Chicago. 
É ts prompt a payment, In passenger trains: 
. Sleeping and dining cars . . . . 20 cents 3.6 mills 55 tons 
When you need fire insurance ask your agent or broker to get Passenger coaches’. . . . . . . 18 cents 4.0 mills 45 tons 
: . Baggage, express and mail . . . 15 cents 4.2 mills 36 tons 
you a policy in the Hartford. If he tells you he can get you a In freight trains: 
Preightrcara< 6. a V 45 conta 6.0 mills 16 2-3 tons 


policy “Just as good as the Hartford,” ask him why you cannot 


ave the Hartford. Sometimes it may take a little effort, but East of Chicago the railroads charge 2.2 mills per gross ton mile for haul- 
ing dead weight in passenger trains, while they charge 3 mills (33% more) for 
hauling dead weight in freight trains in the same territory. They charge 52% 
more for hauling dead weight in freight trains west of Chicago than they 
charge for hauling it in passenger trains in the same territory. In no case 
does exhibit “C” show the rate for hauling dead weight in passenger trains 
to be half as much as Mr. Kruttchnitt claims it costs (8.77 mills). 

Two propositions constitute the gist of Mr. Kruttchnitt’s argument and 
they are both at issue in this case. The first is his contention that passenger 


$ traffic should be charged with 44% of total railroad expenses, including expenses 
of operation, interest and taxes. He takes this ground because the mileage of 
| passenger trains happens to constitute 44% of total train mileage—541,000,000 
‘for passenger and 662,000,000 for freight trains. This presents the passenger 
business, as a whole, as unremunerative, the loss on operation being about 
$104,000,000 and the total deficit including taxes and interest charged $293,- 


000,000. His second proposition, embracing a gross ton mile comparison based 
upon calculations concerning mileage and weight (mail cars and contents vs. 

passenger cars and contents) is that the mail service costs the railroads about 
12 1-2% of the total cost of passenger service, or 51-295 of all service, pas- 


you can get what you want if you 


Insist on the Hartford 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


senger and freight, and that the absolute cost of operation is 8.77 mills per 


44 1 
Ji ; j | | | : | gross ton mile for both mail service and other passenger service including 
TI zu I : | ‘a Jj j | TT 4 () y | | express. His conclusion, so far as the mail service is concerned, being that 
(P fj pil j DU 4 [| WU. | | M t | the Government pays the railroads for account of mail transportation but 
$48,000,000 for what costs the railroads $96,000,000. Upon the first proposi- 
tion the writer holds that a fairer division of expenses between passenger and 
freight trafic could be made upon the basis of the gross earnings of each 


department, which are respectively 27% and 73% proportions established by 
the railroads themselves in fixing rates and collecting revenues. 


Q U ALITY is the distinguishing characteristic 


of this car 


E quietness in operation—smoothness—sweetness of running—in quick and eager 


Application of the Kruttchnitt Theory 


response to the throttle—picking up speed instantly—slacking down instantly— 
the Warren stands alone in its price class. 


At thirty miles an hour the motor simply purrs gently—there is no puffing— 
no snorting—no straining. The weight of the car is in perfect relation to the 
power of the motor—the power of the motor is sufficient to handle the 
weight of car and passengers anywhere—on any hill over any road— 

through sand, snow, gravel or mud. 
And this perfect harmony of weight to power is stmply typical of the 
unity and grace of the entire car—which may be summed up in one word 
—QUALITY. 
We build eight models. Our handsome new Catalogue illustrates and de- 
scribes them all. Write for a copy. 


The railroads admitting that it is impossible for them to separate expenses 
accurately and that they assume the 44% apportionment, we are forced to rely 
upon our ability to show unreasonableness and improbability in their assump- 
tion as well as the reasonableness of our own contentions. Upon the second 
proposition, I hold that Mr. Kruttchnitt does not made a fair computation of 
mail service and other passenger service; that he largely overestimates the gross 
ton mileage of the mail service, both tonnage and mileage, while he underes- 
timates the gross ton mileage of other passenger business to even a greater 
extent, underestimating in this case also both tonnage and mileage. I hold 
DEALERS: Write if this car is not represented in your locality. further that the correction of these errors will show that the mail service should 

^ » not be charged with more than 6% of total passenger traffic expense instead of 

WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 12 1-206; that it is responsible for less than 2% M the total passenger and 

Standard Touring car, 110 inch wheel base— freight expenses, instead of 5 1-275 as Mr. Kruttchnitt has it, and that instead 

34 x 3 1-2 inch tires; full gas and oil of losing $48,000,000 in handling the mails, the railroads earn a net profit of 

lamp equipment, etc. not far from $20,000,000 at present rates of compensation. Furthermore, I 

insist that his 8.77 mill theory as to mail and passenger gross ton mile cost 

applies to neither the railroad business as a whole nor to that of any typical, 
individual railroad or system. 

The application of some of the Kruttchnitt theories to the actual businéss 
| of an individual road—a concrete illustration—may serve to throw light upon 
this discussion. I have before me the report under oath of a first-class 
railroad which we will call “The South Eastern Railway". Some of the sta- 
tistics taken from that report are as follows: 


Lengu af toad, miles.! . ...1. Sean tee, pe ee 132.1 
Gross earnings from operation . . . . . . . . . . $953,281.65 
Opara ting expenseB 2.... ..4 2 x Pas MCYAS ee $604,705.26 
Percentage of expenses to earnings . . . . . . . . . . 63.44 
‘Total passenger enriiings . 1. ANI Siu Xe $394,920.45 
Asage of passenger CÉS eie. . QOIS C EAE 1,616,443 
LO Ireghi TEveNnue . 2. 24. 42 A CODES Le $534,253.08 
Baggage, express and mail carts . . . .. .. 4... 4 
Other passenger CHIBS «2. . 1. Leve OTE ale 18 
MINI yYemnU8Ty vv. 73 v ISTE hr. ISBN $ 63,335.84 


This is one of the smaller roads supposed to be very badly treated in the 
matter of mail pay. This road had four cars in which it handled baggage, 
express and mail. It is hardly possible that more than two of the four could 
have been used for mail, probably less than two were used. Counting two, we 
find the earnings of each mail car to have been $31,667.92. There was nothing 
small or “unremunerative” about that nor was there any back pay therein. The 
preceding year's mail earnings were $62,420.07, or $31,210.03, per, mail car, . Had 


| 
l 
i 
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wise Ben Franklin been able to foresee the day when a mail car could earn $31,000 
per year, covering 100,000 miles in the performance of its work, while Mr. Krutt- 
chnitt’s upholstered passanger cars should amble along at the rate of 40,000 miles, 
he would doubtless have changed one of his maxims to read, “A nimble mail car 
is better than a slow coach.” 

Suppose we apply the Kruttchnitt claim that each gross ton mile of passen- 
ger service costs 8.77 mills to this road’s business. Estimating that the passenger 
cars averaged with their load not less than 45 tons each, the cost of hauling this 
road’s passenger cars covering 1,616,443 miles at 8.77 mills per gross ton mile 
was in round numbers $638,000. This amount is $34,000 more than the total 
expense of operating the road! ‘Those patrons of the road who contributed to 
its treasury $534,253.08 as freight revenue were not allowed the privilege of pay- 
ing a dollar toward the operating expenses of their part of the traffic, though 


they were allowed to make up the passenger deficit. Is not a theory that leads | 


inevitably to such a conclusion “absurdity gone to seed"? I have also ana- 
lyzed the sworn report of a larger road or system, whose earnings were $45,000,000 
and operating expenses $31,000,000. While its freight revenues were more than 
twice the amount of its passenger revenues, its passenger traffic at 8.77 mills 
per gross ton mile would have cost 90% of total operating expenses! 

According to Mr. Kruttchnitt (Exhibit Number 3), 31,594 coaches in “other 
passenger" business run 1,263,760,000 miles, or at the rate of 40,000 miles each in 
a year. He shows (see Exhibit Number 2) that mail cars, in the same trains 
with “other passenger" cars run 100,000 miles in the same time. If both these 
statements are true, the railroads have on hand 18,956 coaches not needed in the 
transaction of their business. These useless coaches represent an investment, at 
$6,000 each, of $113,736,000, bearing bond interest of about $4,800,000 annually. 
Their maintenance is an expense of about $40,000,000 per annum. ‘Their exis- 
tence, if they really exist, is an indictment of the management of every road own- 
ing any part of this surplus equipment, and the burdening of the mail service 
with $5,600,000 of such expense is very unfair. With the data before us and the 
common knowledge of the intelligence of railroad men as a whole, we must con- 
clude that neither statement is wholly true. 

The Post Office reports show that full postal cars run 64,700 miles per annum 
and that apartment cars run about 60,000 miles. It is fair to assume that coaches 
engaged in “other passenger" service in the same trains cover about the same dis- 
lance as mail cars—64,700 miles each. Reasoning from this very fair premise, I 
claim that Mr. Kruttchnitt over-estimates full postal car mileage 47,400,000 miles 
(see Exhibit Number 2), and that he under-estimates coach mileage in “other 
passenger" business 780,300,000 miles (see Exhibit Number 3). 

The Railway Committee’s Exhibit “C” shows that ordinary mail cars weigh 36 
tons each. Mr. Kruttchnitt has counted equivalent railway postal cars at 45 tons 
each, thus over-estimating mail cars by nine tons each, or 25%. Correcting these 
two errors of over-estimating and making due allowance for the few new, large 
steel postal cars reported, reduces the gross ton mileage of the mail service to 
7,400,000,000, a reduction from Mr. Kruttchnitt’s figures of 3,583,000,000. Referring 
to Exhibit Number 3 and noting that Mr. Krutichnitt only allows 30 tons for 
the weight of baggage and express cars engaged in other service than mails, while 


he allows 45 tons on similar cars engaged in the mail service, though the Rail- | 


way Committee’s Exhibit "C" puts these cars down as weighing 36 tons, and | 


noting further that he puts the weight of coaches five tons below the figures of | 


the Railway Committee, I correct these errors as to passenger service other than 
mails and find the gross ton mileage of such service to be 121,390,000,000 gross 
ton miles, an increase of 44,100,000,000 gross ton miles, all showing the following 
summary to be a fair comparison between mail ton mile service and other pas- 
senger ton mile service, and a fair exhibit of mail earnings: 


Mail ton mile service. go Tage Wee iri 7,400,000,000 
Other passenger ton mile service . . . . . . . . . . 121,390,000,000 
pero bri, yap) oer oe eee i ee eh Siue 128,790,000,000 


Mail and other passenger service: 
Mail service proportion of ton mileage, 5.8 per cent. 
Mail service proportion of revenue, 7.2 per cent. 
Mail on 44 per cent allocation of operating expenses: 
Mail service revenue . 
Mail service cost . 


. $48,155,000 
34,888,000 


Mail service profit . . $13,267,000 
Mails on 27 per cent allocation of operating expenses: 
Mail aortico revenue ;, . . . . . s » Oe 47V V e 948,165,000 
Maii service cost . 27,374,000 
Mail service profit . . $20,781,000 


While I have not definite data at hand, I think I know in a general way that 
the railroads of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey, on the one hand, 
have a larger percentage of passenger business yielding low rates per mile, and 
a smaller percentage of freight business than the railroads of the states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Tennessee taken together have, the former group being known 
as Passenger Roads and the latter as Freight Roads. What are the facts as 
to the comparative values of these two groups? 'The Eastern roads named having 
5,300 miles of road were valued for taxation, five years ago, at $660,000,000, or 
$121,000 per mile, while the Southern group named having 14,700 miles of road 
had a valuation of only $170,000,000, or less than $12,000 per mile. Germany has 
the largest railway system in the world outside of the United States. Its pas- 
senger business is a larger percentage of its total business than is the case with 
our railroads. The German passenger rate is 9.3 mills per mile. Our rate is 
20.14 mills, yet German roads make on operation nearly as much profit as United 
States railways make. 

United States railroads own nearly $5,000,000,000 in bonds and stocks whose 
actual value is $3,289,997,270. This property is largely represented in the bonds, 
44% of whose interest is cltarged up to passenger business (515,95 to mails). The 
same is true as to taxes. Mr. Kruttchnitt takes no account of this enormous fund. 
Its annual interest is $133,000,000. Why not credit mail service and other pas- 
Senger service with their part of this interest? “It is a poor rule that wont work 
both ways". Even on the 27% basis the passenger business should have the ben- 
efit of $37,000,000 from this neglected source of “other earnings", or “income from 


other sources”. If it is urged that the income from these stocks and bonds should | 


be reserved for dividends to stock, it may be suggested that Mr. Kruttchnitt left 
from profits on freight, after meeting passenger business deficit, surplus enough 
to pay the $6,200,000,000 of stock about 5% on its face value. If this stock is 
two-thirds water, as many believe, the return on actual money invested was about 
15%, not counting the above mentioned income of $138,000,000. 

Mr. Wickersham aptly suggests that a government postal deficit could be 
avoided by charging rural mail delivery to education. With equal appropriate- 
hess the railroads might forego large profits upon mail service and charge any- 
thing about reasonable earnings that might be desired to railroad policing and 
advertising. United States mail cars in passenger trains are often worth much 
to railroads in preservation of order and in facilitating the movement of traffic. 
Millions of pieces of the mail transported are traveling solicitors of business for 
the railroads, four-fifths of whose expenses are paid by Uncle Sam. It may be 


A DAINTY PRESENT FOR BABY 


Flannels, large illustrated catalogue of everything for the home, and 
| booklet, “Baby’s Wardrobe” containing many suggestions for the 
| care and feeding of babies and also a beautiful pair of 
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These Great Stores 


and Thousands of Others Sell 


| Genuine Holeproof Hose 


Holeproof Hose—six pairs guaranteed six 
months—are sold by the greatest stores in the 
country. 
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303 “Holeproof” are the original guaranteed hose, 
the kind backed by 38 years of experience. 


Why Big Stores Sell the Original 


The original has the greatest demand of any guaranteed 
hose on the market because of its vastly superior quality. 
We use only yarn that costs an average of 70 cents per 
pound, while yarn can be bought for 30 cents. 
But ours is three-ply, soft and fine. It is more pliable than 
two-ply. Hence the hose can be made at once lighter and 


stronger. 
us 


floleproof Hosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


Mable, & Carew Co. 
Cincinnati, O 


Then, "Holeproof" are made in eleven colors, four 
grades and four weights, suiting every man's 
preference. 
For long wear in hose of correct style and 
good fit there is nothing to equal the 
genuine "Holeproof." 
See the assortment at the good stores in 
your city Zoday. 
To avoid imitations— amateur brands— 
look for the '"Holeproof" trade-mark and 
the signature of Mr. Carl Freschl, Pres., on the toe of each pair. 
The prices range from $1.50 to $3.00 for six pairs, according to finish and weight. 
Decide today to iry "Holeproof." : 
Write for free book, "How to Make Your Feet Happy.” (91) 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY C0., 837 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic. 
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You know of the famous wells of ABILENA from which flows, pure and undefiled, 
America's Natural Laxative Water. Nature has here manufactured and stored, for 
human benefits, the perfect laxative—more effective than drugs or artificial waters— 
and a laxative that not only doesn't irritate the delicate membranes of the intestinal tract, but soothes and 
nourishes these tissues as well. 

ABILENA is almost wholly Sodium Su/phate, whereas ordinary laxatives contain Magnesium, in place of 
Sodium. Sodium is the zdea/ laxative base. Magnesium is a harsh, harmful zvvztanzt, which at best can only 
give you temporary results. 


Drink Tonight, America's Natural Laxative 


ABILENA 


Try ABILENA Water tonight, instead of harsh med- easy to get. Nearly every druggist sells it. Large or 
icines, or artificial waters, or other drugs. Itissur- small bottles. Geta bottle of ABILENA today at your 
prisingly gentle in its action, yet it flushes and cleanses  druggist's and learn, as thousands of others have, that 
the system thoroughly, removes waste secretions and the fe»-/¢c¢ laxative is neither pills, tablets, nor artificial 

helps to restore the digestion and excretory waters, but a product of Nature's laboratories. Try 
organs to their natural, healthful condition. pia a small two dose bottle, then you will want it in 
ABILENA is not disagreeable tothe taste. A larger bottles to have in your home at all times. Your 
small amount suffices. Itisinexpensive and money back if not more than satisfied. 

Be Fame S OTa This SPECIAL NOTE.—ABILENA is the only advertised NATURAL 
AA “20,000,000 pe d ble laxative water produced in America. Others are artificial and 
Keep your stock up. dare not use the word “NATURAL.” ABILENA is bottled and 


ABILEN A M Order through jobber, sealed at the ABILENA Springs under the most sanitary methods. 


The ABILENA Company, Abilene, Kansas 


(21) “The Natural Method," interesting booklet on Perfect Elimination, mailed free on request to Frank M. Gier, M.D.. President 


Send 25c in coin or stamps for sample case of "Fluff-O-Down" 


BABY 
MOCCASINS 


made of the softest, 
whitest kid—very 
dainty and just the gift 
for baby—worth 75c a 
pair. Give length of 
baby’s foot when or- 
dering. 


FLUFF-0-DOWN FLANNELS 


The new cream white flannel for babies, children and 
adults—soft and comfortable as silk and worn the year 


round. A dainty fabric for infants—soothing to the most sensitive skin and absolutely non-irritant. 


ITHE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO., Dept. 18, DAYTON, OHIO 
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EXPERIENCE of 34 


years has perfected our 
Good Made-to-Order Clothes 
and established our reputa- 
tionasAmerica'sLeading Tail- 
ors. l'hisisastrongerassurance 
of your entire satisfaction 
than any “‘mere words" 
guarantee. 


Our beautiful line of Spring woolens, 
and new Spring fashion ideas are on 
display at the store of our dealer in 
your own town or city. The styles 
are up-to-the-minute and you'll make 
no mistake in letting our dealer meas- 
ure you for your Spring Suit. 


Our High-Class Made-to-Order Clothes 
cost no more than ‘‘ready mades’’ 


$18.00 to $40.00 
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Send 10 cents in stamps for “Strauss Brothers Official 
Score and Baseball Book," edited by Mordecai Brown, 
containing score sheets for 10 complete games, original articles by 

Johnny" Evers and “Al” Tearney, besides a world of information 
valuable to every Baseball Fan. 


It's worth having—the first book of its kind ever issued. We’ll also send you our 
Beautiful Spring Fashion Magazine and acardof introductionto our dealer in yourcity. 


trauss Brother 
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A WONDERFUL GROWTH 


It has taken ten years of progressive motor car manufacturing experience to 
build an organization capable of producing 


Car for 
1911 


Starting with 5000 square feet of factory floor space the demand for "Eis 
Knox cars has been so insistent that the factory has been forced to enlarge by 
leaps and bounds to its present 400,000 square feet of floor space or eighty times 

Mee das |i. de Re AT WO. its original capacity. 

Y Cause and effect are 
closely related. 


The Knox car has made 
good in the hands of its 
many satisfied owners. 


From coast to coast wher- 

ever difficult roads furnish 

a hard test for à motor car 

it has made a remarkable 

record for rugged durabil- 

ity, power and speed. Sta- 

tistics tell us that there were 

more Knox cars sold in Maine during 1909 than all other makes combined selling 

for $3000 or over. This is because the rough roads and hilly country demand 
power, speed and durability. 

Knox cars are built in New England, the home of 
mechanics in the world. No 777 ^ o 
expense is too great for the 
careful selection of the 
material and workmanship 
woven into the finished 
product. 


ie micrometer and the best_ 
a bi | 5 


The advanced design unites 
sound engineering principles 
based on experience plus the 
best of foreign and American 
practice. The finish has a last- 
ing quality that stays new. 


Built to a high ideal the 
Knox car is every inch a king 
among its kind. 


40 H. Pa 7 Passen er Touring Car, 


Price, Fully Equipped, $3500 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Springfield, Mass. s: 
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said to be an unsettled question who pays the other one-fifth. The chief bene- 
ficiary of the mail service performed by any railroad—and the government—is 
that railroad itself. As “extra business” adding little cost to the moving of any 
train, getting pay for mail service is like “finding money”. Moreover, mail service 
is not altogether upon the plane of other business served by the railroads. It is 
not competitive business nor is it conducted by the government for the purpose of 
making money. The failure of the railroads to collect from the government as 
much in the way of profits as they collect from traveling and freight-paying 
patrons cannot be regarded as discrimination. If it should be argued that the 
railroad conscience would not be easy under any inequality in rates, I will put my 
finger upon a great system that charges the city which pays more money into its 
treasury than any other on its lines, 20 mills per ton mile for hauling coal to that 
city, while it hauls coal through the same city from another state to a third state 
for less than 4 mills per ton mile, the latter service costing the railroad, on account 
of grades and limited loads, nearly double as much per ton mile as the former— 
an inequality that is as 10 to 1. Others doubtless know of similar cases. 

From data found in the Bureau of Railway News for 1908 and 1909, I sub- 
mit the following statistics, adopting the 44% theory: 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE. 
Number of locomotives, 57,220, valued at $12,000 each . $ 
Number of passenger cars, 46,026, valued at $6,000 each. 
Number of freight cars, 2,113,450, valued at $1,000 each. 


686,640,000 
276,156,000 
2,113,450,000 


. $387,155,000 
145,000,000 


Maintenance of equipment . 
Estimating 3-8 for locomotives . . . . . = . . . iaa Ta 
$242,155,000 
$106,548,000 
$135,607,000 


Maintenance of cars 
44 per cent for passenger car maintenance . .. 
Freight car maintenance 


13,318,000 
92,921,000 


1-8 of 44 per cent for mail car maintenance 
Passenger cars other than mail, maintenance. . . . . .. 


The same method exists in regard to the maintenance of locomotives used in 
mail and other passenger service. 


Maintenance of each of 3,000 mail cars. . . . . . . . $4,439.00 
Maintenance “of each of 43,026 other passenger cars . . . 2,161.00 
Maintenance of each of 2,113,450 freight cars . . . . . . 64.00 


Cost of maintaining a freight car, 6.4 per cent of its value. 
Cost of maintaining a mail car, 74 per cent of its value. 


The cost of maintaining one mail car equals the cost of maintaining 70 freight 
cars. If money is used as apportioned mail cars would be renewed every 16 
months and freight cars would be renewed only once in 16 years. 


INTEREST. 
$2,389,606,000 
1,051,142,000 
41,146,000 
5,518,000 


Cost of car equipment 
44 per cent of bonds apportioned to passenger equipment. 
Interest at 4.2 per cent on passenger equipment. . . . . 
1-8 of same to mail account > . . . . . 4 se 


$ 38,628,000 

3,000 mail cars value 18,000,000 

Rate of interest charged to mail car account, 30 per cent. 

Rate of interest charged to other passenger car account, 15 per cent. 
56 per cent of bonds for equipment apportioned to freight 

car account $1,338,464,000 
Interest on same 56,215,000 

Rate of interest charged on freight car equipment, 2.6 per cent. 


When the Government can borrow all the money it needs at 3% why should 
it pay 30% interest under the guise of mail service? In the matter of interest 
charged on account of bonds representing road construction, etc., I hold that Mr. 
Kruttchnitt charges mail and other passenger business with about. $40,000,000 of 
excessive interest,'and a large amount of excessive interest on locomotive equip- 
ment also. 

The total amount of train crew wages was about $265,000,000. Of this Mr. 
Kruttchnitt charged $116,000,000 to passenger service, whereas not exceeding $30,- 
000,000 should be so charged. Thus his excessive charge against passenger traffic 
on this account was $86,000,000, of which excess he burdened the mail service with 
more than $10,000,000. To ascertain the number of passenger train crews which 
I have charged to passenger trains (1,500,000 train crews); I estimated that pas- 
senger trains run at the rate of 30 miles per hour. 

If the Government were to concede that the train mile rule for the appor- 
tionment of expenses is reasonable and that mail service should be paid for on that 
basis, it would be entirely within the power of the railroads to quadruple, or to 
increase still more, the mail pay by simply manipulating the size of their trains 
without one piece of mail matter or one ounce of weight being added to the mails 
and without increase in the frequency of mail service. Let us illustrate: 

On the basis of the business under consideration, if the railroads should decide 
|to operate their freight business in trains of double the number of cars now run 
|per freight train, thus reducing freight train mileage to 331,000,000 train miles, 
and should decide to divide passenger trains so as to run twice as many passenger 
trains as are now operated, making 1,082,000,000 passenger train miles, the train 
mile apportionment theory would assign to passenger business 76% of all 
expenses and, on the Kruttchnitt basis of 121595 of this to mail service, the cost 
of operation on account of mails would be about $163,000,000. Add to this a rea- 
sonable profit on operation, add also the burden which, under the theory, the mails 
should bear in the matter of interest and taxes, and the Government would have 
to pay to the railroads more than $260,000,000 for mail service. Similar, though 
less radical results, would be reached by less radical readjustment of the sizes of 
trains. Certainly a theory that will change the “cost” of a railroad service from 
$96,000,000 to $163,000,000 without any change in the character or extent of that 
service, by the simple consolidation or division of trains, ought not to be relied 
| upon in considering the question, What is the cost of and fair compensation for 
the transportation of the mails? 

As I view the matter, the 8.77 mill ton mile cost theory is bad; the train-mile 
theory is worse if such a thing were possible, büt the effects of the two taken 
together are certainly incredible. When understood clearly, the mere statement 
of a proposition based on a combination of these theories constitutes in itself the 
reductio ad absurdum. Referring to Mr. Kruttchnitt’s figures (Exhibit No. 1), 
the following data are found: 


Freight. 
3.69 mills 
1.97 mills 


Passenger. 
7.59 mills 


Ton mile operating expenses ...... .- 8.77 mills 


Calculations based on these data show that whenever the gross ton passenger 


miles of any railroad constitute as much as 45% of the total ton mileage of the 


| , P 
mills, will amount to more than 


| road, the cost of passenger business alone, at 8.77 


i | the total cost of all business, passenger and freight. Perhaps the most incredible 


conclusion that is presented concerning the Railway Mail Pay subject, is that of 
enforced and certain bankruptcy which follows the application of these combined 
theories to every railroad whose passenger gross ton mileage is as much as 60% 
of its total gross ton mileage. In case the road must pay any interest on bonds 
or preferred stock, it reaches the stage of bankruptcy upon a lower percentage of 


| passenger gross ton mileage. Roads carrying the average tax and interest burden 


(after making due allowance for bonds and stocks owned), must haul about 
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750,000 gross ton miles of freight per mile of road in addition to the 40%, if they 
would escape bankruptcy. 

Mr Wickersham begins and closes his argument with references to the wide- 
spread misunderstanding that exists among the people concerning railroad affairs. 
May I suggest one very vital point in regard to which I think many railroad men 
have a very erroneous idea? I think they greatly exaggerate the cost of speed in 
the movement of railroad trains, as they under-rate its many and far-reaching 
economies. A material reduction of the time required for performing work is 
the very essence of economical service, whether measured by the yard of cloth 
from the loom or by the ton mile upon ribbons of steel. Salaries, wages and other 
expenses accrue with the flight of time—by the tick of the engineer’s watch—and 
quick service is economical service. In every class of traffic a well ballasted and 
a well constructed road is the cheapest in the long run, whether a train moves over 
it at the rate of 30 miles or 6 miles an hour, and neither mail nor other passenger 
business should be expected to bear any undue portion of the expense of a good 
track. Railroads are built and operated primarily to haul freight. No road is 
built nor is any special expense incurred in improvement or maintenance on 
account of the mails. 

I think railroad men act wisely who do everything possible to create and secure 
for their roads that class of passengers who travel in sleepers and require dining- 
car and baggage-car accommodations, though the rate paid for tickets by such 
passengers is low, probably averaging 15 mills per mile or less, each passenger 
having an average of say five (5) gross ton miles for his accommodation which 
yield the railroads 3 mills per gross ton mile, or about 1-3 of what Mr. Krutt- 
chnitt says such service costs, yet the railroads make money thereon. 

The railroad people complain of inadequate compensation paid them for the 
hauling of empty mail cars whose hauling is but an incident of their hauling of 


revenue mail. In conducting freight and passenger business they haul empty cars | 


millions of miles under similar circumstances without any direct compensation. 

Why should they demand anything from the Government for such work in connec- 
" ~ 5 

tion with the handling of the mails? 


ordinary transportation business? 
On page 22 Mr. Kruttchnitt presents the following figures in one of his tables: 


FREIGHT SERVICE. 

a) dae, de 17,122,259,754 
Total ton miles dead freight, each car estimated at.15 tons 256,833,896,310 
Total ton miles revenue freight . . . . . . . . . . 236,601,390,413 


OTR), BORG ton qmi 51.2 TN + Qo. buns caw nD? ele 510,557,546,477 


This calculation, violating as it does one of the simplest and one of the most 
inexorable laws of computation, contains an error that represents in distance 
ninety-two round trips between the earth and sun. To make one such trip by the 
average freight train would require 4,200 years, and 700 years by a passenger 
train. The wages of a passenger train’s crews making this trip would amount to 
about nine billion dollars, while the wages of the necessary crews on a freight train 
accomplishing it would amount to about fifty-five billion dollars. The railroad 
ties of the track at the initial point of the journey would have to be renewed 
more than 400 times to make a safe home-coming landing for the freight train, 
which would itself have to be made new about 200 times en route, while about 70 
renewals of railroad ties and 30 to 40 renewals of the passenger train en route 
would suffice for it. Mr. Kruttchnitt’s use of this table does not affect the argu- 
ment in this case, but the making and overlooking of such an error by the author 
and the overlooking of it by the “intelligent compositor” proves to my mind that 
they were attempting to navigate not only deep waters, but unfamiliar waters 
as well, when they brought up the gross ton mile theory in the discussion of the 
Railway Mail Pay subject. If it shall be found that, in the maze of statistics, I 
have fallen into error, I wish to suggest in advance, as a plea in extenuation, this 
slip of the railroad statisticians. 
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Would Make the Government Party to Scheme 
. to Penalize the Magazines and Muzzle the Press 
S the compilation of the article upon the Railway Mail Pay, published 


in this issue, it has been publicly announced that thé President and Post- 

master-General have agreed to recommend to Congress that magazines 

be required by pay the present rate of one cent a pound on all reading 
matter, and a much higher rate, to be determined later, on the advertising pages, 
newspapers not being affected on account of their shorter average haul. 


Whether public officials intend to accomplish such end or not, the adoption | { 


of this policy will be rank discrimination against magazines and will make the 
Government a party to a scheme to penalize the magazines of the country for 
their leading part in educating the public mind and conscience concerning rail- 
road and other corporate shortcomings and abuses. It will constitute an effort to 
muzzle the press, to punish magazines for what they have done and to warn others 
for the future. 

We learn, through the press, that the recent application of business methods 
to the mail service by Postmaster-General Hitchcock has already resulted in large 
saving to the Postoffice Department. Further effort along the same line will 
doubtless obviate any danger of future deficit, and it seems scarcely likely that 
Mr. Hitchcock will press radical measures without attempting even deeper refor- 
mations than those he has already inaugurated with such splendid results. 

A surer way than the one proposed to avoid postal deficit and to create a sur- 
plus would be to increase, not diminish, mail tonnage—magazines as well as other 
mail—at present rates for such matter. The railroads complain that they must 
haul 45 tons of dead weight of car and much surplus car space for every 2.09 tons 
of mall matter and that they have to furnish 630,000,000 miles of transportation 
to mail clerks, or about three men to each mail car. The mail cars in service 
and the clerks employed could easily handle three times the quantity of mail now 
carried, with little added expense, hence true economy and the best public service 
demand an increase in mail tonnage with its additional revenue. There would be 
profit in handling additional mail at a cent a pound even though the average dis- 
tance were, as the officials claim, 1,100 miles—which is probably incorrect. Reduc- 
mg this tonnage will doubtless entail loss even though the remainder shall pay a 
higher rate. 

Perhaps the Postmaster-General has been deceived in more ways than one 
by misleading testimony furnished by the railroads. One case may be cited: Mr. 
Kruttchnitt says, on Page 20 of his pamphlet, “The Postmaster-General estimates 
that the actual cost to the railroads of operating a 60-foot postal car is 18 cents 
per mile.” If the Postmaster-General made such estimate and statement he had 
doubtless been furnished some manufactured or perverted statistics. The Rail- 
road Committee’s “Exhibit C" makes it clear that such estimate is not correct. 

‘ While this supposed estimate of 18 cents per postal car mile as cost of opera- 
tion furnishes no foundation for the railroad claim of $48,000,000 loss on mail trans- 
portation, it differs from the facts sufficiently to make the error involved in that 
estimate represent the greater part of the threatened postal deficit. 
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Is not the four and one-half millions which | 
they receive for this service just that much better treatment than they receive in | 
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They'll Never Get Through 


| POMPEIIAN. BRONZE: | 


SCREEN’ CLOTH 


LASTS AS LONG AS YOUR HOUSE 


'" Never ” is just the word. 

For this wonderful screen cloth never 
rusts — uever develops cracks where 
disease carrying flies and mosquitoes 
might enter. 


It makes your house fly-proof, not for 
one year or ten, but for a lifetime. 


Even salt air cannot affect Pompeiian 
Bronze Wire Cloth — nor the damp, cor- 
roding air of the tropics. 


Hence the Government buildings in the 
Canal zone are equipped with this endur- 
ing screen cloth. 


It is 90 per cent pure copper, and cop- 
peris practically indestructible. 


Its Economy 


The first cost of Pompeiian Bronze Wire 
Cloth is a little more, but this additional 
outlay makes your screen investment 
permanent, inakes your home forever 


proof against the fly pest. 


To purchase it is an economy. 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO., Est. 1856 


S 


baggage insurance. 


tically all prices. 


House Distinction 


Equipping doors, windows and porches 
with this bronze wire cloth adds elegance 
to your home. 

For with age this metal turns to a hand- 
some Pompeiian Art.shade. This is the 
only effect Time has upon it — to bedu- 
tify it. 

You don't haveto paint Pompeiian. Its 
meshes are always open to admit all air 
and sunlight — never choked with paint. 

At a distance of only 20 feet the mesh 
itself becomes. invisible. 

Look for the Red String 

Tell your architect to specify Pompeiian 
Bronze or Golden Bronze. But get the 
real Pompeiian or Golden Bronze. Be- 
ware of copper-coated imitations. Look 
for the single, removable red string that 
runs along the selvage, placed there to 
distinguish it from inferior screen cloth. 

If your hardware dealer isn't supplied 
write us and we will send you the name of 
the nearest one who is, Your inquiry also 
brings booklet illustrating new uses for wire 
cloth — outdoor dining rooms, outdoor sleep- 
ing rooms, etce, etc. 

61 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. 


ill Greater Improve- 
ments for 1911 


E believe you will now find Indestructo 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases and other 
luggage very near to perfection. The 


1911 Model Indestructo Trunk is canvas 
covered. ‘This, with the new, doubly rein- 
forced corner construction and the additional 
bands around the body gives you an even 
stronger trunk with no additional weight. 
The new trimmings are ‘‘Government Bronze"? 
as specified by the U. S. Government, assuring the 
longest wear and no discoloration. 
all wood and the entire trunk is even more beauti- 
fully finished throughout than heretofore. 


‘The trays are 


You also have a broader range of styles and sizes—covering all traveling needs— 


The Indestructo line for 1911 probably affords the widest choice in 
the popular Black Leathers—Genuine Walrus, Seal, Box Calf and Ribbed 
Grains—as well as the new Russets—which has ever been shown. 
note the exclusive designs and the imported models—note the exceptional 
quality of the leather and the workmanship—the beautiful linings and 
finish. The better grades are all built on imported frames and many are 
lined with various shades and colors of the handsome Saffian Leathers. 
They retail from $5.00 up. Send for printed matter giving full informa- 
tion and name of nearest dealer. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Station C 20, Mishawaka, Indiana 


DEALERS NOTE: Indestructo Quality backed by the Indestructo Trade 
Mark and Indestructo publicity, make it to your interest to write today 
for our proposition, 


This feature is of the 


including Men’s, Women’s Steamer Trunks, Hat Trunks, Trousseau Trunks, Etc. 


INDESTRUCT9= 


All Insured Free For Five Years 


The unequaled strength and durability of 
Indestructor construction led us to originate free 
You will find Indestructo 
Bags, Suit Cases, Hat Boxes, Thermos Cases, Golf 
Bags, etc., insured just as we have always insured 
Indestructo 'Trunks. 
In hand luggage we offer a most comprehensive line 
including the widest variety of styles and sizes at prac- 
The bottom of every Indestructo Bag 
is made of 3-ply Indestructo veneer instead of the paper 
board found in all other makes. 
utmost importance because it prevents the sagging 
which draws bags of other makes out of shape. 


Luggage For 


Purpose 


Please 


Every Traveling 
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Like a Breakfast 
of Toasted Nuts 


That’s one way to describe Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
The grains are so nut-like that children use them in candy—chefs 


use them to garnish ice cream. 


or berries. Cooks use them in frosting cake. 


Nearly all users mix them with bananas 


When you serve them with cream for breakfast—or for supper in a 
bowl of milk—the crisp, brown grains will suggest toasted nut meats, 


ready to melt in the mouth. 


Four people in five like Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice better than 


any other ready-cooked cereal. 
lunch-room tests. 


We have proved this by hundreds of 


Nothing Else So Easy 


to Digest 


By no other process are cereal foods made even half so digestible. 
Here the millions of food granules are literally blasted to pieces. The 


digestive juices act instantly. 


One gets all the food value of the whole grain without any tax on 


the stomach. There is no other way to do that. 


Thats why Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice form such ideal foods 
for between-meals and bedtime—or for people who need to be careful— 


or for business men who want a light lunch. 


They are often served, like bread or crackers, in a bowl of milk. 
For these puffed grains are as crisp as crackers, and four times as porous 


as bread. 


Puffed Wheat, 


NOME ETAT LASSE TE ELS POE 


Puffed Rice, 


10c 
15c 


Except 
in 
Extreme 
West 


These are Prof.. Anderson’s foods —the famous foods shot from 
guns. The moisture in the grain is turned to steam, then the grains are 


puffed by exploding it. 


Thus the food granules are literally blasted to-pieces. 


are puffed to eight times normal size. 
unbroken, 


They are far more delicious, far more digestibl 


were ever made before. 


The grains 


Yet the coats of the grain are 


e, than wheat or rice 


Eighteen Million Dishes 


Every Month 


The homes that know Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are now consuming 18,000,000 
dishes per month. You ought to know them, 
too. ‘Tell your grocer to send one package of 
each so you can find them out. Cut out this 
reminder and lay it aside so that you won't 
forget. 


Made only by 
The Quaker Oats Company 


Ae 


A Reminder 


To Telephone 
the Grocer for 


Puffed Wheat 


and 


Puffed Rice 


| in. the midst of a letter which Mr. Stephens 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 


The Recollections | 
Edited by MYRTA 


The last instalment was brought to a close 


had written to President Johnson, in which 
he set forth his views on Negro suffrage and 
the facts concerning his arrest. Mr. Stephens 
explained that he had not been notified of the charge against 
him. “I was seized,’ he wrote, “at my home in Georgia and 
brought to this distant point, and am imprisoned and de- 
prived of my liberty without any judicial process, warrant, 
or legal authority whatever.” Continuing, he writes: 


HETHER this was done at your instance or by 

W your order or without your knowledge, I do not 
know, but such are the facts of the case. Were 

I able without risk to my health and life to bear 

the unaccustomed privations of my present situation, which 
I am not (especially if prolonged), the outrage upon my 
rights would be the same, though the consequences to me 
personally might not be so serious. If the Government has 
any charge to prefer against me, and is not ready for any 
cause to proceed with it before the regularly constituted 
tribunals having jurisdiction of it, and I cannot be trusted 
on parole as others have been, then let any required amount 


| of bail be stated for my appearance to answer such charge 


whenever or wherever it may be instituted. The Govern- 
ment, or those charged with its administration, may be 
assured that the bail will be forthcoming, and that the 
appearance and answer of the accused will be punctual, 
Deo volente. 'The charge will be met; and the result will 
be abided by, whatever it may be. 

*I, therefore, again most respectfully and earnestly ap- 
proach you, the Chief Magistrate, under a high and sacred 
obligation, as you are, to see to the faithful execution of 
the.laws; and I thus submit to your serious consideration 
whether the Constitution you are sworn to support can be 
rightfully or righteously upheld, even in putting down a 
rebellion or insurrection organized for its overthrow, by 
denying its plainly guaranteed rights to the humblest of- 
fenders even in a crime so beinous, atrocious, and mon- 
strous. That justice according to the laws 
under the Constitution may be meted out to 
him without any unnecessary privations, suf- 
fering, or cruelty, is what is now claimed as a 
matter of right by your prisoner, 

“ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.” 


June 30.—Read Judge Advocate Bingham's 
argument before the Military Commission in 
Washington in reply to Hon. Reverdy John- 
son. It is no answer to Mr. Johnson. It does 
not graze a single position assumed by him. 
Its main ground, that the Constitution, with 
its guarantees as to rights of persons and 
property, is intended and was made for peace 
only and not for war, is fundamentally wrong. 22. 
The Constitution was made for war as well 
as peace. To the various questions put by 
the Judge Advocate: Whether in war, men 
are not slain, prisoners captured, property 
taken, all without due process of law; the an- 
swer is, that they are not; no more than a 
man who, in peace, puts himself in defiance 
of the law officers and is shot down by the sheriff or his 
posse: that is due process of law in such case. So in war. 
In the cases of rebellion and insurrection, the only military 
forces known to the Constitution are such as are called out 
in the nature and character of the posse comitatus. For 
their government, when so called out, laws are 
made, as well as for the government of such 
permanent force as may be kept on hand. 

What a soldier rightfully does in taking 
life in battle he does according to law pre- 
scribed and orders given in accordance with 
that law. All seizures of property are wrong- 
ful, and the injured party is entitled to re- 
dress before the courts unless the seizure be 
in pursuance of law allowing just compensa- 
tion. No soldiers, even in war, can be 
rightfully quartered on any man's prem- 
ises except in accordance with law pre- 
viously prescribed. This is an express 
provision of the Constitution. The idea 
that the Constitutional guarantees are all 
suspended in war and that during war 
martial law takes the place of the Con- 
stitution is monstrous. The Judge Advo- 
cate's remark about the natural principles 
of self-defense, and that the nation, as a 
man, may resort to any means to save its 
life, is rhetoric and not argument; its 
sentiment is ruinous to liberty. The life 
and soul of the United States Govern- 
ment is the Constitution and the prin- 
ciples with all the rights therein guaran- 
teed. Whoever strikes at them, or at one 
of the least of them, strikes a deadly blow at the life of 
the Republic. Nothing can be more absurd than that the 
life of a man can be preserved by an extinction or suspen- 
sion of all the vital functions of his organism; and yet this 
is no more absurd than is the argument of those who speak 
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Harry 
The body-servant and faithful Negro man owned 
by Alexander H. Stephens; mentioned often in his 
Journal, 
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^» see you, and just as truly 


[ Alex H. Stephens 


OCKETT AVARY 


John Geary 
The orderly in charge of Mr. Stephens's cell 
while he was prisoner at Fort Warren. Picture 
evidently sent to Mr. Stephens sometime after 
his release. 
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Are you sure 
the Foods you buy 
are Clean Made? 


Itis possible to have cleanliness without qual- 
ity, butyou cannot have quality without clean- 
lines. In Heinz 57 Varieties you have both 
cleanliness and quality in the highest degree. 


wish it were under different circumstances. 
I wish it were even just as it was at Lib- 
erty Hall, when you and Jack came over |g 
there last February, arriving at night, drip- | 
ping wet after a long ride on horseback 
through mud and rain. 

You know how I was welded by strongest and tenderest 
ties to the dear ones at home; how I was linked in sym- 
pathy and soul with Linton. How strongly I was attached 
to the persons and scenes about my home and | 
to the old homestead with its cherished asso- | 
ciations; attached not only to my relatives, | 
those near in blood to me there, but to my 
servants, my dogs—my ever-faithful daily 
companions—my gardens, my trees, my or- | 
chard, my vineyards. To all these I was bound 
by such cords as you know bind few mortals. 
But that shock of arrest and separation has, | 
to some extent, passed off. I am almost as | 
cheerful in my solitude here as I was at home, | 
not that my home attachments grow less 
strong (the very thought of that result would 
almost kill me!). I have become more master 

of myself; better able to discipline emo- 
tions according to dictates of reason. 

I make it my business, under a sys- 
tem I have instituted, to occupy my 
thoughts as much as possible with sub- 
jects entertaining, useful, instructive and 
amusing. 

Johns.—What can you find to amuse 
you here? 

Pris.—Humor can be found in almost 
anything; in men's actions, looks, voices, 
attitudes. I have a guard pacing by my 

window, night and day. Great variety of countenance and 
manner is exhibited by the different men on the beat; divers 
little conversations are heard, which present elements of 
humor. There is a family living in the rooms over me; 
there is a pianoforte up there; there are chil- 
dren; and there is a cat; of all of which I 
have become apprised by divers sounds. 

(Enter Geary with Prisoner's dinner. John- 
ston exits through window of imagination, 
causing Prisoner to laugh at the anxiety de- 
picted on his countenance in his hasty retreat 
lest he should be seen by Geary.) 


CHAPTER VIII 


ULY 4.— The ever-memorable Indepen- 
dence Day; an anniversary which should 
be hailed with profoundest emotions of 

gratitude and patriotism by every friend of 
Constitutional liberty and representative gov- 
ernment the world over. Great celebration 
will doubtless be made throughout the North. 
As an indication of its spirit, I clip an edito- 
rial from the Boston Journal, which is a fair 
sample of the genius of the times now ram- 
pant in this section. Would I could see in 
past or future so much to exult over, to look 
to with assurance, as this editor seems to see! 
The war, which every true friend of liberty has deeply 
regretted, has been terminated, it is true. But how? By 
maintenance of the principles set forth in Independence 
Hall on this day, 1776, that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed? Has it not been 
terminated rather upon the principle that might gives right? 
That the weak must yield to the strong? Have not the 
States of the South, which joined those of the North in a 
pledge of their “lives, fortunes and sacred honor" in the 
achievement of their separate Independence and Sovereignty 
from King George of England, been completely overrun, 
and subjugated to the rule of a Ring at the North? Where 
is the boasted liberty that makes the people of the United 
States the freest on earth? Why am I here without war- 
rant, or charge of crime? Why are the forts, prisons and 
bastiles all over the land, this day filled with thousands, 
imprisoned as I am? How is it that no man is safe in the 
utterance of his sentiments unless they be in accordance 
with the views of those who rule in almost absolute sway 
from the Canadian to the Mexican borders? 


Over 40,000 people who annually visit the 
Home of the 57 see and understand the exact- 
ing careand attention to detail that have made 
the world-wide success of Heinz Pure Foods. 


The floors and work-tables in the Heinz 
Model Kitchens are as white as thorough 
scouring can make them. Walls and windows 
are spotless. Workers are cleanly uniformed— 
even their hands being cared for by manicur- 
ists employed especially for the purpose. 


Every tin—every bottle, jug, jar or crock, 
is sterilized before being filled. The fruit, 
berries, pickles and olives in Heinz 57 Varie- 
ties are grown on Heinz farms or under Heinz 
supervision. All vinegar and mustard used is 
Heinz made—even the imported spices are 
especially ground in Heinz Kitchens. 


Foods prepared in this way are not only pure, 
but do not need any drugs to preserve them. 
For this reason 


HEINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 


Contains No Benzoate of Soda 


During the past twelve months 
the U. S. Government has con- 
demned thousands of dozens of 
so-called Tomato Ketchup, con- 
sisting “in whole or in part of a 
filthy, decomposed and putrid 
vegetable substance.” Every bot- 
tle of this ketchup was preserved 
with Benzoate of Soda. 


The law requires the presence of 
Benzoate of Soda in a food to be 
stated on the label. If you prefer ketchup made 
from fresh, ripe, whole tomatoes, with pure 
vinegar and spices, by clean people in clean 
kitchens, avoid the kinds labeled “‘ Contains 
one-tenth of one per cent. of Benzoate of Soda.” 


Read Carefully All Food Labels 


Visitors at Fort Warren 


M" morning Bible-reading on this ever-memorable anni- 
versary of constitutional law and liberty brought to 

mind a case analogous in some respects to mine. 
*And Paul (a prisoner) earnestly beholding the council, 
said, *Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day, And the high priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him on the 
mouth. Then said Paul unto him, ‘God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the 
law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the 
law?" What fixed itself deeply on my mind, too, was the 
reason Festus gave Agrippa for bringing Paul before him. 
His own investigation had found no legal charge against 
Paul He brought Paul before Agrippa, his superior, that 
after examination by Agrippa he, Festus, might have some- 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Other seasonable suggestions from the 57 Va- 
rieties are Mince Meat, Fruit Preserves and 
Jellies, Tomato Soup, Cranberry Sauce, Euchred 
Pickle, Baked Beans, Apple Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of the Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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HEREDITY 
Can Be Overcome in Cases. 


The Billville Possum Hunt |... 


course, be successfully disputed, but it can 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


be minimized or entirely overcome in some 
cases by correct food and drink. A Conn. 
lady says: 

“For years while I was a coffee drinker 
I suffered from bilious attacks of great 
severity, from which I used to emerge as 
white as a ghost and very weak. Our family 
physician gave me various prescriptions for 
improving the digestion and stimulating the 
liver, which I tried faithfully but without 
perceptible result. + 

“He was acquainted with my family his- 
tory for several generations back, and once 
when I visited him he said: ‘If you have 
inherited one of those torpid livers you may 
always suffer more or less from its inaction. 
We can’t dodge our inheritance, you know.’ 

“T was not so strong a believer in hered- 
ity as he was, however, and, beginning to 
think for myself, I concluded to stop drink- 
ing coffee, and see what effect that would 
have. I feared it would be a severe trial 
to give it up, but when I took Postum and 
had it well made, it completely filled my 
need for a hot beverage and I grew very 
fond of it. 

*[ have used Postum for three years, 
using no medicine. During all that time I 
have had absolutely none of the bilious at- 
tacks that I used to suffer from, and I have 
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The citizens talked “possum” in groups around the grocery store 


HE following notice, nailed to the window shutter 

i of the Billville postoffice, may serve as introduc- 

tion to the trouble that's coming: 
“NOTICE 

“People having particular business with the postmaster 
had best see him at once. Judge Taft, the President of these 
here United States, is about to make his temporary home 
in our midst. Bein’ a great man for Possum—when it is 
ketched and cooked in the country where it was raised and 
born—he wont hear tell of nothin’ else; and Possum, to 
please his appetite, must be as fat as what he is. Therefore, 
as the Postmaster is about to go Possum-huntin’, leavin’ the 
office in the charge of his assistant, them that wants to see 
him PERSONAL, had best do so quick!” 


Billville had on its possum hunting clothes, and 
D . Mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound 
And curs of low degree,” 


were everywhere in evidence. The citizens talked “possum” 
in groups around the grocery store; the mayor and the 
high-sheriff formulated possum-plans in front of the town 
hall; the court-house steps were thronged; the old-time 
darkies who knew the Georgia possum better than it knew 
itself, rehearsed possum traditions of three generations— 
the wise ways of “de cunnin’ ol’ feller”—his habit of “playin’ 
dead” when he saw trouble coming; how he slept “wid one 
eye open an’ de yuther half-shet”, and how you never could 
be quite sure of him until he was cooked brown, “an’ you 
had him inside you”. It was possum everywhere, and then 
possum! “I hear tell,” said the oldest darkey of them all, 
“dat Jedge Taft kin eat possum three times a day, an’ 


‘den wake up in de night time an’ feel roun’ in de dark ter 


see ef any possum lef’ ter put ’im in min’ dat br'akfas' 
time wuz comin’! Hit’s gwine ter be a hard task ter keep 
dat man in possum—hit sho’ is! I low dat it kin be did— 
ef we kin des ketch three possums ter de man, but de age 
er miracles is done gone too long ter talk 'bout! Ef it's 
true, ez dey sez, dat he kin eat 
three possums at a settin’, he mus’ 
des nachully be de bigges’ all roun’ 
President de country ever had!” 

“I do hope and pray,” said the 
high-sheriff, “that our settlement 
will take the possum prize this 
time.” 

“Amen!” said the mayor. 

“Second the motion,” put in the 
coroner. 

“She’s got to,” said the old post- 
master. "No two ways about it. 
Pve helt office under the govern- 
ment twelve year an’ better, an’ itl 
go hard with me when Jedge Taft 
is re-elected president if we fall 
short on possum! When I call at 
the White House—mebbe by spe- 


The Unfortunate 


By Frank L. Stanton 


Ef I could run ol Trouble 
Cl'ar up de highes’ tree, 
Somebody'd come an’ cut it down 


Dat tree would. fall on wx! 


Or, ef I des could drive him 
Into de deepes sea, 

Hed twn into a wuarg—an' oh! 
Dat whale would swaller me! 


cial invitation to dinner, or supper, as the case may be, an’ 
he rickollects that Billville, in Bill County, State of Georgia, 
U. S. A, come out six possums short o' fillin’? the bill o 
fare, I’ll be ashamed to look him in the face—I shore will!” 

“In that event,” said the mayor, “you could never ask 
for no place in the cabinet—or for a job as consul some'rs." 

“I wouldn't have the face to," said the postmaster. “I 
wouldn't feel like I was worthy to help run the gover'mint, 
as I have fer the past twelve year. No, Sirree! We've got 
to make a possum record to be proud of or bust! Its 
up to us, an’ no mistakin' of it!” 

Old negroes, living some distance from the settlement 
will remember £hat possum hunt for many a day. In the 
shadows of the far piney woods, at their cabin fires, they 
heard the baying of the hounds—saw the torchlight pro- 
cession, and, for a time, thought that the old “Ku Klux” 
days had returned. 

One old negro crawled under his cabin and remained 
there until daybreak; another took to the woods where he 
was “treed” by the dogs. 

“I wuz up a middlin'-sized pine," he explained after- 
wards, *an' hit wuz de fust time in my life dat I ever wuz 
mistook fer a possum! De dogs treed me, an’ de white 
folks couldn’t see me in de dark, an’ thinkin’ I wuz a sho’ 
nuff possum, please God, dey started ter cut de tree down, 
an’ me in de tip-top er it! Den, wen I hollered ‘stop dat? 
an’ come slidin’ down, hit wuz all dey could do ter keep 
de dogs off de ol’ man!” 

Thirty possums were caught napping that night. Some 
were fat and some were willing to be; but the possum- 
hunters were jubilant, and it was believed that Billville had 
distanced all its possum competitors. Each possum was 
tagged with the name of the man who bagged him, and 
forthwith shipped to the Chairman of the Central Possum 
Committee. 

“Ef Jedge Taft gits aroun’ all them possums,” said the 
high-sheriff, “he wont be able to git out o' Georgia in a 
hurry. Hell grow to match the state!” 

“Pye sent a letter with my two," said the postmaster, 
“explainin’ that I don’t expect to be removed from office 
fer four year to come. I think 
that's moderate." 

“I don't know that three pos- 
sums entitles me to political pre- 
ferment,” said the mayor, “but 
there’s no tellin’ what may happen. 
Please a man’s palate, an’ you’ve 
got him open to conviction.” 

In a week the Committee wired: 

“Billville short eight possums.” 

“Darn the luck!” chorused the 
mayor, postmaster and high-sheriff. 

“T tol’ "um at de time," said the 
colored possum patriarch, “dat 
dey’d better eat dem possums dey- 
self. Ez de sayin’ goes, ‘Charity 
begins at home’, an’ I druther have 
a full belly than de hope of a big 
office !” 


been entirely free from the pain and debil- 
itating effects that used to result from them. 

"The change is very great, and I am 
compelled to give Postum the exclusive 
credit for it." Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville," in pkgs. 
"There's a Reason." 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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so essential to the well gowned woman, is 
assured by the use of 
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Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


They Preserve and Beautify 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 
Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 
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“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. "Star" size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
sizes and prices. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. "Baby Elite" size, 10c. 

“GILT EDGE” Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. "French Gloss," 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO. COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK -—Waldorf-Astoria. 

BOSTON —Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON - Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS -Maison Blanche. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE —Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND —Mutual Building. 

CHICAGO —Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA — Bellevue-Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO - Claus Spreckels Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
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Night-time is a 
danger-time. 


Before retiring, 
protect your teeth | 
by using this 
doubly efficient 
cleanser and 


preserver— 


COCGQTEST 


RIBBON ve 


DENTALICREAM 


Its marked germicidal effect not only 
overcomes the decay-germs and acids 
in your mouth at time of use, but its ex- 
ceptionally /asting antiseptic action also 
keeps your mouth in that sweet, clean, 
non-acid condition that counteracts the 
growth of decay-germs. | 


Delicious—Efficient 


The antiseptic, anti-acid cream, that is deli- 
cious without the presence of sugar, efficient 
as a cleanser without **grit," and all that is | 
beneficial without any | 
injurious effect. 


Trial Tube for 4 cents 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 26 
199 Fulton St., NewYork 


Makers of the Famous 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
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Tooth Brush / SD | "b 

Cleans the teeth Only ONE. jg 

Cleans all the teeth qm el vem Lt | 
Cleans them thoroughly ps5: | 


“A clean tooth never decays”? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush gets 
around every tooth—- 


between all the teeth, A tooth brush ` ps 
both back and front merely brushes | £32" 


alike — thoroughly 
cleansing every crev- 
ice. Its curved handle 
gives direct access to 
every part of the mouth— 
the long end tufts reach every 
tooth in the head. 

Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully 
guaranteed — if defective we will 
replace it. Each is sterilized and 
in an individual yellow box which 
protects against handling. Rigid 
or flexible handle. 


Ourinteresting booklet —''Do You 
Clean or Brush Your Teeth?’’ is 
yours for the asking; send for it. 


RENCE MFG. CO. 
202 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair 
Military ard Hand Brushes. 
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SPOOLCOTTON 


It makes the 
strongest seams 


Stronger and smoother 
than other threads—it 
- pays to use it. 
SPECIAL If your dealer cannot supply 

you, send his name and ge 
OFFER a Full Spool free. 
BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Dept. M, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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An 


Uncle Remus 
Letter 


February the 10, 1900. 
Dear TommMvus: 


There was once an old man who had a little daughter off at 
school—away off; yes, it was most 200 miles; and he was so mean 
that he forgot to give the poor child any pin money when she 
started. Yes, he was meaner than that. After she got there he 
forgot to send her any money, and the poor child didn’t have so 
much as a copper with which to buy peanuts, and store candy, and 
chewing gum. This little girl was so fat and patient that she never 
asked for any money, and so the mean old man who was her father 
pretended to himself that this was a good excuse for not sending 
any. But his conscience had teeth like a mouse and it kept gnaw- 
ing away in his bosom, until at last he thought of the money; and 
then he fixed up a cheque and sent it in a letter like this. It seems 
funny, too, but the cheque was just like the one I am sending to- 
day, and I think the same name was signed to it. Still, I think the 
little girl was partly to blame. Why couldn’t she ax her pa to send 
her some money? When a man is old and mean, he needs to be 
reminded of a good many things. 

Mamie Zachary and Bill went to the Three Musketeers to- 
day, and I—I am almost ashamed to tell you—went last night. It 
was a full dose, too. I didn’t want to go, but Julia wanted Mama 
to go, and then nothing must do but I must take Mama. Well, 
Mr. Jeems O’Neil doesn’t cut a heroic figure at all. He is old and 
fat, and he doesn’t play the character of D’Artagnan as it should 
be played. And then the play spoils the story. It jumbles the 
whole thing up in an awful manner. It’s as long as a Chinese play. 
"Twas after 12 o'clock when we arrived at the site of our domestic 
bliss, and plunged, as it were, into the bosom of our palatial cot- 
tage. Whereupon I made myself a long and fiery promise that it 
would be some time before I saw another fat lady sleeping soundly 
in her box while a play was going on. I envied her. She was hav- 
ing a more comfortable time than I was. Her snoring between the 
acts, mingled with the hammering of the stage carpenters, and the 
shuffling of feet behind the scenes, made the evening one to be 
long remembered. In the midst of that giddy throng she had 
slipped away into a pleasant dream and sat there smiling in her 
sleep. 

On the other side of this sheet you'll see where I started to 
write an editorial, but I stopped short in the middle of a sentence 
because the weather is so cold and uncomfortable. I didn't feel 
like spending my time grinding out editorials on Sunday, espe- 
cially such a cold Sunday as this. I told Evelyn to telephone to 
Clark Howell that my editorial water-pipe had busted, but Clark 
was gone, and so some poor chap will have to do extra work to- 
night just because your Daddy didn't feel like writing. It's cold 
as Flugens up here in this climate. The thermometer and the 
mercury caught hold of each other's hands and went down nearly 
to zero. I hope they liked it; I’m sure I didn't. If I had the 
Tropic Zone here I'd sleep with it to-night and to-morrow night, 
much as I dislike to sleep with strangers. The water-back in the 
stove burst this morning, and we've had to turn off the water. The 
outside pipe off the hall stove blew down yesterday, and if it rains 
the paper on the hall ceiling will be worse ruined than it is. So 
you see we are having a good deal of fun, one way and another. 

J. C. is about to set his old Langshan hen on a door knob, in 
hopes that she will hatch out a lock and key. I'm afraid he'll be 
disappointed. There seems to be nothing but disappointment in 
this world for those who have short hair and a romantic tempera- 
ment. J. C. has four Wyandotte hens. He thinks they are very 
fine. He also has a Langshan rooster and some hens; moreover, a 
few bantams. I don't know what he'll have next. 

I’m not feeling lively to-day. Cold weather always knocks me 
out. Therefore I'll have to walk backward to the door and make 
my best bow and bid you good evening, with a sort of feeling that 
I haven’t made you have a good time. } 

Well, this is all and more too. My kindest regards to the dear 
sisters, and love to Burdeene and Bessie; also to those charming 
Kids, Gretchen and Brownie. Your loving 

Danby. 


This letter was written by Joel Chandler 
Harris to his youngest daughter, when she 
was away at boarding school in South Georgia 
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Ten 
Chips 
5c 


When you 
chew gum 
chew "Chips" 

p the new gum 
HA ac in the handy 
round metal box— 


COLGAN’S 
wr CHIPS 


— different from all other 
brands. They make 


dinners pleasant memories 
and your breath agreeably 
fragrant. 


“Chew Chips and Cheer Up” 
Mint Chips 


are flavored like good old 
peppermint candy. 


Violet Chips 


like the fragrant per- 
fume wafted from sweet 
violet meadows. 
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2 CHIPS 


They're sold every- E THAT? E 

where. Ifnot sold near 
you, send 10 cents in 
stamps for a full box 


of each. 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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Perfect Passenger Service 


Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passeager Agent, Chicago 


CAN YOU DRAW? 


Our Graduates Are 
Filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


In easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual 
Home Instruction. Expert Instructors. Super- 
ior Equipment. 12 yrs. successful teaching. 


Financial Returns Guaranteed. 
12 Separate, Complete Art Courses 


For pecuniary profit, or pleasure only, as desired. 
FR E ARTIST'S OUTFIT of fine instru- 
ments and supplies to each student, 


$ Write for particulars 
and Handsome Art Book. 


Schoolof Applied Art 


E 250F!NE Ants BLDG. 
Battle Cree. 
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WEST TO TEXAS 


and in the Carolinas, Florida. Virginia, Tennessee and throughout Georgia our Electrotypes 
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Don’t ask 
for just **buttons." 
Ask for and get 


almers 
earls 


Made from selected pearly shells, highly polished. Sizes for all uses. 
ppc and do not cut the thread. Centers do not pull out. 
machine. 


12 of one 


size on a card 


5c & 10c 


a Card 


match them again if you always buy **Chalmers Pearls." 
dealer's, or mailed direct on receipt of price. 
receipt of price and your dealer's name. 
Write for Free Booklet describing ‘‘Chalmers Pearls.” 
HARVEY CHALMERS & SON, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Pearl Buttons in the World 
NewYork Sales Office, 396-8 Broadway 


See them all at your 
A sample card sent on 


THE SIMPLE, 
KODAK WAY 


DEVELOPING films in the Kodak Film 
Tank is so easy and so little apparatus is 
needed that you can do all the work on the 
kitchen table and have room to spare, The 
Kodak Film Tank can be used in any light— 
no dark-room for any of the processes. The 
experience is in the tank, so you won’t waste 
any time or materials in learning how. 

The important part of it is that a begin- 
ner who uses the Kodak Film Tank gets 
better results than the veteran Kodaker who 
clings to the dark-room method. Develop- 
ing films will make many a winter evening 
po quickly and will give you that satis- 
action which comes from doing every part 
of the work yourself. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct for a free 
copy of the booklet ** Tank Development.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 Strate Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ise WANTED—RIDER AGENT 


Wy hibit a sample ror: Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Ouragents every- 
Ne where are makin MY ast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
I NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shipto 
anyone, an here in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during whichtime you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
middlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
big] Our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
| YOU WILL RE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
| can make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are 
j satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under vour own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES- limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
beclosed out at once, at $3 to $8 each, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAK and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
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This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, knives, Pi 
etc., guarantees the Aeaviest triple plate. — = 


GE “Silber Plate 


that Wears” 
Send for Catalogue '*C 31.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co.. Successor) ' 


New York Chicago MERIDEN, CONN. Saw Francisco 


"a - FULUSIze PIECES | 
% HALF SIZE Pieces 


and Nickeltypes are giving satisfaction. Quality and prompt service guaranteed. 


Holes are 
£ All will sew on by 

Chalmers Pearls’’ are a pleasure to use and a decoration to any garment. 
You are certain of always getting the exact button you want, and you can readily 


IN EACH TOWN 


and district to 
ride and ex. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 1-104, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| The Recollections of 


(Continued from Page 23) 


what to write in sending Paul to Rome: *For it seemeth to me unreasonable to 
send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes laid against him." "There is 
good sense in this and some regard to human rights and liberty that the screaming- 
eagle orators of yesterday might have done well to consider. "There is something 
in all this that the rulers at Washington might profit by. 

3:00 p. m.—The firing of a salute on the parapet and a band of music play- 
ing indicate that the Post is honored by some notable visitor, an officer of rank. 
|A crowd passed in front of my cell; this walk is much higher than my windows, 
though there is a space of some eight or ten feet between the prison wall and the 
wall on which it runs; in this space the guard keeps up his constant beat. I was 
walking in my room, smoking my after-dinner pipe, my meerschaum. Two officers, 
judging from swords and other insignia, stopped opposite one of my windows 
and looked down upon me. I paid no attention, but walked on. After awhile 
other crowds came and stared down. I did not again glance up to see who they 
were or what they looked like. I got a glimpse of the first party only as I, 
Diogones-like, looked up to see what obstructed my light. When I was tired of 
| walking I resumed my seat and my reading. Again a crowd darkened the window. 
I then took up this Journal and commenced this entry; during its writing, the 
window has been repeatedly darkened. Once, I threw up my eyes and saw quite 
a crowd of boys squatted down to get, I suppose, a good view of or a peep at 
| the rebel ex-Vice-President. 

6:15.—' look usual walk. Lieutenant W. informed me that the salute was in 
| honor of General Robert Anderson and Rear Admiral Farragut, who visited the 
| fort with a party. 

Jury 6.—Read Rev. Jacob M. Manning's speech on the Fourth before the 
| City Government of Boston. It is a fair specimen of clerical rhetoric and political 
sentiments in this section, I suppose. As far as my observation goes, preachers 
have less charity and magnanimity than any other class of men. These are quali- 
ties for which, as a class, they are not distinguished. There are many exceptions, 
such as Henry Ward Beecher, and others of much less note. Still, what I have 
said is true of the average in all sects. So much have I been impressed with this, 
that I would seldom 
permit a preacher to 
sit on a jury for the 


trial of any person 

accused of crime, $ s i 
when I was counsel E F ty 
for the defense, if I unitum nf uy St pf, 


could prevent it. It 
has been my usual 
course promptly to 
challenge for cause, 
and for no 
| cause than that the 
juror presented was 
a preacher. In some d 
: LA 
instances, when I I i 
knew the preacher $2 MATL LO? 20 1 2777 7 P 
personally and knew e 7 rcd : 
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unprejudiced mind, 
capable of arguing 
facts and of acting 
justly, I announced, 
“Content”. Such was 
the case with old Un- 
cle Bird, Carlos W. 
Stevens, and others I 
could name. 
If I am ever to 
_ be tried for anything 
may Heaven deliver 
| me from a jury of 
| preachers! I do not 
mean to express dis- 
respect to ministers 
of the gospel. They 
are but mortals with 
the rest of us. They 
^|have their weak- 
| nesses and faults; and their most striking defect is a want of that charity which 
| they, above all men, should not only preach but practice. They are too impressed 
| with the idea that they are God's vice-gerents here below, especially commissioned 
to deal out His wrath and vengeance. 
| P. M.—The article on naturalization in the cyclopedia attracted my attention. 
|It is strange what errors have crept into vogue and pass without scrutiny or 
| question; especially on naturalization and its sequence, citizenship of the United 
| States. The subject is treated as if Congress were empowered by the Constitution 
| to confer upon aliens citizenship of the United States distinct from citizenship of 
particular States and Territories. 'The truth is, Congress has no power to natu- 
| ralize or to confer citizenship of the United States. Its only power is to establish 
à uniform rule to be pursued by the respective States and Territories on admit- 
ting aliens to their own citizenship. Before the Constitution was adopted, each 
State possessed the right as an Independent Sovereign Power to admit to citizen- 
|ship whom she pleased, and on such terms as she pleased. All that the States 
| did on this point, in accepting the Constitution, was to delegate to Congress the 
| power to establish a uniform rule so that an alien might not be permitted to 
become a citizen of one State on different terms from what might be required in 
another; especially, as in one part of the Constitution it is stipulated that the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled in all the rest to the rights and privileges 
of their citizens. But no clause of the Constitution provides for or contemplates 
citizenship of the United States as distinct from citizenship of some particular 
State or Territory. When any person is a citizen of any one of the States united, 
he thereby, and thereby only, becomes and can be considered a citizen of the 
United States. Errors in the public mind on this question are radical and funda- 
| mental, and have the same source as many others equally striking. 
Juty 7.—Morning papers. Telegram from Philadelphia, published in all, is 
| important if the country were in condition to hear and defend the truth. It is 
| that, “In the Cozzens habeas corpus case, Judge Thompson, of the Supreme Court 
| of Pennsylvania, ordered the release of Cozzens and delivered an opinion that the 
right of the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus is only given him by 
Congress during the continuance of war." "This little item, as the chronicled cloud, 
no bigger than a man's hand, would soon spread over this land if the political 
atmosphere were only in proper meteorological condition. As things are, perhaps 
we shall hear nothing more of it. 
Jury 8.—Had a quiet and pleasant sleep. Woke at dawn in a dream, my 
eyes streaming with tears. I was at home, down at the Homestead, at one time 
in Bob's house [his Negro servant's], where he had a sumptuous dinner prepared 


PASS 


Letter signed by Secretary of State Seward acknowledging Mr, 
Stevens’s communication to President Johnson 
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numbers on each stalk, and the like of which I had never seen before. Here 
were Bob, Fountain, George, and Harry, and Charlton, Bob’s little son. I 
was seated, talking to them about their new condition, contrasting it with their 
former; pointing out some of the evils they would most probably encounter, 
advising and instructing them how to act so as best to guard against these 
when I should be gone; impressing upon them the importance of industry, 
honesty, economy, obedience to the laws, with as few dealings with the vicious 
of their own and the like class of the white race as possible. I was telling 
Bob and Harry how to bring up their children. It seemed as if I was about 
to leave them forever, never to see them again, and was giving them my last 
parting words. In this valedictory, the fountains of the heart were broken 
up, and I was lecturing and weeping at once. 

While I was lying on my bunk, still glancing over the papers to see if I 
could, in any corner or nook, find anything of interest, Lieutenant W. entered, 
bringing me a letter, stating as he handed it to me, that it was from my 
brother, but looked as if it had gone through the wars. I reached for it with 
great eagerness. The envelope was worn and torn; it bore no marks of 
approval from General Dix or anybody else. The letter was dated 24th May, 
the day before my arrival here, the day on which Myers wrote me. This seems 
the first letter Linton has written me. When I opened it, and recognized the 
well-known hand, my eyes filled with tears. The reading did me great good. 
Where could this letter have been kept so long? May not the same parties 
have other letters held back? 


Wished No One to Plead for Him 


6:15.—Walked out with Lieutenant W. Saw the two balloons that were 
advertised to ascend from Boston this evening. Both had been up some time, 
and both aeronauts were visible. One airship was off to the southeast, in 
which direction it finally went out of sight; the other flew over the harbor 
up toward the city; it was still in view when I came down, had shifted posi- 
tion and seemed to be going somewhere north of Cambridge. Lieutenant W. 
told me General Jackson was released from this place to-day. I am truly 
glad of his good fortune. 

Sunpay, Jury 9.—The fife, the drum, and the drill go on as on all other 
days. No more regard is paid to Sunday here than in Siam, Timbuctoo, 
China, or the Fiji Islands, and yet the Fourth of July Eagle-screaming 
preacher-orators rant lustily about this being a land of Christianity as well as 
liberty. It is as much one as the other. It is very much mixed, ‘There are in 
it many devout worshipers of the true God; there are many who enjoy liberty. 
Who, however, has any security for that liberty he enjoys? Rights without 
securities or the power to enforce them are little less than mockeries. 

Got a good view of Reagan as he returned from his evening walk. He 
Saw me, and we exchanged bows for the first time since we parted on the 
Tuscarora. I told Lieutenant W. of my having bowed to Reagan as he passed 
my window, and asked if it was against rules. He replied that it was against 
his orders to allow any communications. I considered this equivalent to a pro- 
hibition. Saw, as I returned from walk, two Confederate prisoners carrying 
buckets of water. One bowed to me. I did not recognize either. They were 
under guard. They must rank as high as major, for all prisoners under that 
grade have been released. Wish I knew who they were. 

Jury 10.—Answered Linton’s letter. On the subject of his visit to me, 
wrote I would be glad to have him come if he should be permitted: how to 
advise in this matter, I hardly knew; I supposed that special application 
woud have to be made to the Secretary of War; if he were to make an appli- 
cation stating the facts, and get it approved by Governor Johnston, it might 
have weight with Secretary Stanton. I added: 

“In no event do I wish anything in such application but a simple state- 
ment of the facts of the case, with the reason assigned for the interview. I 
wish nothing like entreaty or adventitious influence brought to bear in my 
behalf. You understand me. I wish no favors and I shrink from no respon- 
sibility. I would sooner die, be hanged, quartered, and gibbeted than to beg 
for kindness from any mortal on earth, though I am as grateful as any one 
ought to be for favors given with that dignity which becomes the bestower 
and the receiver.” 

Jury 12.—Didn't get to sleep until late. Suffered much pain. If any 
mortal ever existed with more cause for misery and disquietude of mind and 
bodily suffering, I sincerely pity him. Weak and frail from my cradle, my 
whole life has been one of constant physical pain. Health, I have never known. 
Yet my exertions, from the time I have been able to make any, have been 
directed more to the benefit of others than to my own. I have thought more 
of the sufferings of others than of my own, and have done more for the relief 
of others than I have ever done for my own relief; yet, strangely, misfortunes 
multiply and intensify upon me. Here am I, bereft of friends, cut off from 
communication with them, deprived of those needful attentions and comforts 
which even such means as I have been able to procure by my own labor might 
command were I permitted to use them in paying some one to stay with and 
wait on me and do such things for me as I am unable to do myself and 
which my necessities require. And all for what? What have I done that I 
Should receive such treatment? Did I bring on the war? Did I stir up men’s 
blood to strife? Did not I do everything in my power to prevent it? Are not 
thousands who did exert themselves to bring it on now at large? Whatever be 
my fortitude to bear, I am far from being insensible to injustice. I feel that I 
am wronged deeply, grievously. I, who never intentionally wronged man or 
bruet, feel myself the helpless victim of the most cruel and wanton wrongs. 
Against them, whatever of spirit there is in me, so far from being humbled or 
Overwhelmed by such treatment, only rises with new energies in protest. Un- 
able, as I am in this cell, to do anything else, I can, at least, and do, therefore, 
here enter my protest against such gross injustice and inhumanity. 

I was walking my room when Lieutenant W. brought me two letters, saying 
one contained news from my brother. One was from Dr. Willis, of Savannah. 
The gther, from Joe Myers, Augusta. Both letters did me a great deal of 
good, but somehow before I was aware of it, tears were dropping on the pages. 


CHAPTER IX 


ULY 13.—Clipped from the Boston Journal a piece headed *The Hero of 
the British Tories", copied from the London Herald. 'The Herald's appre- 
ciation of Mr. Davis is as much over the true mark as the Journal’s is 

under it. Mr. Davis is neither the greatest nor the worst man in America, in 
the Uriited States, nor in the late Confederate States. How he will tower in 
history or be estimated by posterity, I do not know. It certainly is not my 
object to detract from Mr. Davis, but the truth is that as a statesman he 
was not colossal. If he had been a statesman of great stature the condition of 
this country, or of those States which put him at the head of their affairs, 
Would be far different from what it is. After the Government was organized 
at Montgomery, it was reported that he said it was “now a question of brains”. 
The remark I thought a good one. 

If the real truth of history in relation to the Southern Cause shall ever 
be written, it will be to this effect: The Southern mind was influenced and 
misguided by a class of public men, politicians, not statesmen, newspaper 
editors, and preachers, who possessed far more ambition and zeal than wis- 
dom and knowledge. By their power over the passions and prejudices of the 
multitude, they precipitated the Southern people into reassumption of their 
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independence as States, more as an escape from anticipated wrongs than from 
actual grievance. These people were as patriotic, as true and loyal to the 
principles of the Constitution as were their fathers in 1776, by whose acts and 
sacrifices these principles had been established. They were led to believe that 
the only way to maintain and preserve these pilaelpies was to take the course 
| they did. Independence was resorted to by them, the resumption of the reserved 
sovereignty of each State sparately, and the formation of a new confederation, 
as the only means left for the security and perpetuation of the great principles 
of self-government established by their ancestors in common with the ancestors 
of their former brethren of the North, and which was set forth and guaranteed | 
in the Constitution of the United States. It was through their devotion to these 
principles that the Southern masses were precipitated into the fatal step they 
took. If the statesmanship of the leaders had been equal to their ambition and 
zeal, tne results would have been vastly different. The people, the masses, even 
those who opposed secession as long as that was an open question, did more than 
their part. Never did a people exhibit higher virtues in patriotism, in courage, 
| in fortitude, and in patience under the severest trials and sacrifices. The disas- 
ters attending the conflict are chargeable to their leaders, to the men in author- 


; é 
TH sro? MEAE on lll ity, to those to whom the control of public destiny was confided, and to no one is 
Ux 


> it more duly attributable than to Mr. Davis himself. He proved himself | 

| a! ag ne IC deficient in developing and directing the resources of the country, in finance | 
5) NUR ne |and in diplomacy, as well as in military affairs. To specify and establish | 
Sin L4 RAZOR his deficiencies and errors in each of these particulars would require more 

7 | | time and space than I now have, even if I had inclination. His greatest failure | 
in statesmanship was either in not understanding the popular trend and 
, 66 29 impulses, or in attempting to direct the movement to different ends from those 
It S the Carbo Edge eomtemplated by -the pantie who had intrusted him with power. If he did not 


Fire heat is never uniform: understand the purpose of the people, he is certainly not entitled to any high 
"Eli < rank as a statesman. If he did understand them, and used position to abuse 
electricity can be exactly confidence, then he equally forfeits the title to honest statesmanship. 


Now the leading object of the Southern masses was the security and per- h 
measured and regulated. . petnation of Constitutional liberty. They had no hostility to the Union per se; BACK to t e 
That’s why the electric on the contrary, their attachment to it was strong; had grown with their BICYCLE 


1 ^ growth and strengthened with their strength. It was only when their leaders 
tempering of the Carbo had taught them that they could no longer remain in the Union and preserve 


Magnetic Razor Blade is ab- their rights and liberties that they, in an evil hour, resolved to quit it. It With a bicycle, the country for 
soluetly uniform was not that they loved the Union less but that they loved Constitutional Lib- miles around becomes an open book. 
x A : erty more. This was the spirit that animated and moved the masses, impro- Learn where the best hunting, fishing 

The edge of a razor is a series of vised armies, and rendered the South so united, so enthusiastic and successful | B or swimming is. You can travel with- 
fine, but irregular teeth. Dull razors during the first years of the war. It owed its origin to the apprehension and out car-fare. Make a tour this sum- 
are those on which the teeth have belief impressed upon them by their leaders, that their liberties were endan- mer with your chum—sleep outdoors 
rang g V Y g gered from disregard for Constitutional barriers by the authorities at Wash- in blankets — you could cover a 
TOKEN ou or turned; broken oir on ington. This was greatly increased by President Lincoln’s proclamations and thousand miles and have a glorious 


the brittle razors, turned on soft ones. | | orders blockading the ports, calling out the militia without authority of law, time for ten or fifteen dollars, 
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Because of the added toughness of and assuming the royal prerogative.of suspending the writ of habeas corpus, a 
our recarbonized steel, coupled with prerogative no sovereign in England in this day would dare assume; these 
the flintlike hardness of our process acts brought the border States to the side of the Confederacy; and it was 

; E p these acts and others of like character that rendered the Southern people, how- 
of electric tempering, the teeth on the | | ever before divided, almost a unit in the cause, as they supposed, of the main- 
Carbo-Magneticaresotough thatthey | | tenance of their liberties. These acts were heralded as confirmation of the 
will neither break nor bend; hence our | | Wisdom of their leaders who had forewarned them. Those who had opposed | 
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: not only now ceased opposition, but in many instances rushed with zeal to the | | ve A 
guarantee, with em SORIO cree front ranks of the defenders of the Constitution. The union they considered Z\ 
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accessories. these circumstances, if Mr. Davis had had these high qualities that mark the cda i Ny residua 
reat statesman, how easily he could have controlled events for the safety .5 Y 3 

486 ecg aw nius onec: e ire. dignity and glory of his country, instead of taking that course which has m with ATEM e: soin M 

brought disaster, desolation, and ruin, not only on that country but upon him- envy niche. ay ew y 


self. He utterly ignored, or did not understand, the popular sentiment, which catalog? 
at | was not deced A much to disunion as to inuito right. The Southern IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & 
|| | masses would have been satisfied with a settlement of the strife upon any terms | CYCLE WORKS 
| l| | giving security to their rights under the Constitution; they had no desire for 292 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
f | separate independence except as a last resort. Had Mr. Davis possessed any Manufacturers of Iver Johnson Revolvers (*Hammer 
statesmanship, can anybody doubt that, under the circumstances, he could have m" popali ai ced 
| shaped events so as to effect a settlement that would have been satisfactory to Qur- Pe E E 


views of the masses of his own people. One of the first things he asked of 
Congress was suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. He asked that he 
might be permitted to do the very thing the doing of which by Mr. Lincoln 
had brought thousands and thousands to the Southern armies. Then came his 
demand for conscription, the first great fatal step he took. That act by Con- 
gress struck the Confederate Cause a stunning blow upon the brain-cap frora 
which it never recovered. Had Mr. Davis been a statesman he would have 
understood the people. : They were fighting for rights, not for dynasty. Every 


than he began to exhibit total disregard for the principles, aims, objects, and 


; | the great majority of the people of both sections, making more secure, as it L $e 2 ume. 
| might have done, the liberties of both sections, or the entire country? 2 7 we 
| But he was no sooner established in office under the permanent Constitution | J 1l EY Ne a 
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indication of a sympathizing movement on the part of the Northwest or the NI Nock < Southern 
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| " 1 1 e - 3 2 
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unexpected "falling out of the bottom o e bucket" of the Confederate Cause ATR Bamiltón 
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1 A.STEIN &Co. Makers || | I only wish here to say that whatever else may be said of Mr. Davis it cannot 
COPYRIGHT 1908 CHICAGO be correctly said that he was, or is, a statesman in any exalted sense of that | ` 
ieee term. It would be difficult to find in the history of the world a man with such i 
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resources at his command who made such bad use of them. ; n 


Never was there such a body of people as those of the Southern States, 
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taking any active part in making them. Indeed, such chiefly has been my situa- 
tion. I have been a close observer, but in no way, not to the least extent, a 
controller of events. The lack of wisdom on the part of the leaders who 
brought about the “precipitation”, I saw from the first, or thought I saw. 
My opinion then was, and was expressed, that some of them were influenced 
more by passion, impulse, and ambition than from any strong motive of 
patriotism. 

Should Mr. Davis be executed, this will also go a long way in giving him 
name and place high on the roll of martyred heroes and statesmen. His pres- 
ent imprisonment has made him thousands of friends and sympathizers where 
there were few. This, too, is the way history is made up. All this I know; 
but it does not change my opinion, nor modify its expression to the extent 
herein made. Men’s acts and policies often tend to produce, and are efficient 
in producing, just what they profess to desire to prevent. So it was in his case. 
A desire to maintain Southern institutions was the object professed, but these 
institutions were safe enough for all practical purposes. There had been no 
positive aggression on them, or violation of the Constitution in respect to them 
by the Federal Government, though there had been breach of faith by several 
Northern States. It was, however, apprehended that some such violation would 
be made, and to guard and provide against apprehended danger, the counsel of 
these leaders was instantly to abandon the Union and take position oufside of 
the Constitution, not trusting to its proper barriers. This was done while there 
were decided majorities in both Houses of Congress in favor of sustaining all 
the guarantees of the Constitution. The people followed this advice and in 
their new position lost everything. The advice and the result is as if the 
commander of a fort should counsel its inmates to leave their position behind 
its walls and sally forth to repel an approaching attacking party, lest if they 
should remain where they are, to receive the assault, they may all be cut to 
pieces, 


Views Regarding Ambition and Patriotism 


Apprehensions may have been well founded; Southern institutions may 
have been doomed anyhow; but in no possible event could the people of the 
South have suffered worse than they have; in no probable event could they 
have suffered one-tenth what they have, even if their peculiar institution had 
been swept away by an open and palpable breach of the Constitution. But 
the truth is this: by following the advice of their leaders, they put the whole 
machinery of the Federal Government, with all its claims and powers, in the 
hands of a small party at the North, comparatively a very small portion of 
the population of that section. What wise man, now looking at the past, can 
doubt that if the Southern people had remained in their strong position behind 
the ramparts of the Constitution, the assaults of that party would have been 
harmless; and that long before this, it would have been impotent to do any 
injury to those thus fortified? Their leaders suggested and they followed the 
very course above all others their enemies would have had them take. 

It is one thing to look at matters after they have occurred and a very 
different thing to judge of what would have happened under a different line 
of policy. With politicians it is as it is with quacks in medicine: if the patient 
survives, the great work of cure is claimed to the credit, honor and skill of 
the doctor who almost killed him in spite of nature: while if the patient dies 
from the prescription of the quack, it is all, with due submission and resig- 
nation, turned over to the score of Providence. So I suppose it will be with 
the Southern States, their cause, their institutions, their ruin, and their leaders. 
These Southern leaders were certainly short-sighted; they evinced. no wise 
forecast of statesmanship. Mr. Davis, in my opinion, ranks with the rest of 
them. If he had been a real statesman, he would have opposed secession. 
With several of these leaders, whose names I need not mention, I was 
intimate. A few were, and are, men of great ability, equal to any of their 
generation on the continent, with native genius of a high order, thoroughly 
cultivated; practiced on the hustings, in the forum, and in the public coun- 
cils. In eloquence and the power of swaying the passions of the masses, they 
had no superiors in any age or country. Some, I believe, wrought themselves 
up into a misguided patriotic fervor; like some religious enthusiasts, they 
exhibited zeal without knowledge; yet I believed them to be honest in it. Of 
others I had, and have, a différent opirión. These latter were influenced more 
by ambition than by impulses of patriotism. Still, I believe even these mis- 
took their ambition for patriotism. "They aimed at nothing but good gov- 
ernment under their own administration. All were more or less blinded by 
passions, prejudices, or zeal. They had but little of that cool calculating 
wisdom that marks the true and generous statesman. Such will be the lan- 
guage of history if the record is ever rightly made. Mr. Davis belonged to 
neither of these classes. I doubt if he really favored secession. He simply 
went with the crowd. He made no secession speeches that I ever heard of. 
He is a man of good character, well educated, of more than fail ability, and 
of agreeable manners, but, in my judgment, far from being a statesman. 

Lieutenant Woodman brought me a letter from Dr. Berckmans, Augusta, 

July 1. This was a real treat. 
Jury 14.—Walked out with Lieutenant W. Did not walk much. Felt 
weak. Had but little conversation, stopped once at the Eastern bastion and 
looked over the parapet upon the sea—the quiet, deep, mysterious ocean, 
emblem of time, of eternity, of the soul, and of God. My eyes filled with 
tears, why, I could not tell. A deep, sad voice seeemd to come up from its 
silence, responsive to the melancholy brooding in my heart. To me all things 
in nature looked sad. 'The ships out at sea, with their flapping canvas, looked 
sad. 'The prisoners on the opposite bastion, walking to and fro in pairs, looked 
sad. 'The soldiers, sitting about their quarters in the fort below, looked sad. 
The very chirping of the swallows held a note of sadness. Indeed, all nature 
—earth, sea, sun, and sky—looked sad. 


` Dreams of Meeting Old Friends 


Sunpay, July 16.—Dreamed of Dick Johnston, his wife, and daughter, 
Mary Walton; of the whole family; I was at his house. It would be as 
impossible by language to convey an idea of the effect of this dream as it 
would be for me to reproduce in symbols strains of music which had just swept 
by, producing the sweetest harmony and the most soothing melody. Read both 
Corinthians. Became absorbed in study of these letters by Paul; new ideas, 
new views, latent force and beauty disclosed themselves, as the outlines and 
just perspective of a picture by a master hand opens up on close and studied 
gaze. Adversity has compensations. But for my present confinement, I 
might never have enjoyed as I do these masterly productions. And perhaps 
Paul spake not of himself but by commandment when he said, *For our light 
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affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and | 


eternal weight of glory." 

I think that if many of the ministers of the Gospel would, on the Sabbath, 
read to their congregations one of Paul's epistles, instead of giving their own 
comments on particular texts such exercise would be attended with infinitely 
more good than the sermons usually preached. Few people read connectedly 
these epistles, the best sermons ever produced except the Sermon on the Mount. 
The real doctrine presented in the whole argument is lost by looking only at 
fragmentary scraps. Much of the preaching of these days, to say nothing of the 
manner of reading the Scripture in families, or by individuals, is of the same 
kind as the dilating upon, or the reading of, *garbled extracts" from speeches. 


Jury 17.—Dreamed of being at my sister Catherine’s. It did not occur to | 


me that she was dead. The dream was like my visits to her years ago, when 
most of her children were smali. It was an exceedingly pleasant dream, not- 
withstanding I was weeping while talking to little Mollie in my lap. My tears 
were of pleasure, or at least, not of grief, when I woke. The time of my dream 
was when Mollie was about seven years old. She is grown. 


(To be Continued) 
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your taste and your “air.” (3) Unusual patterns in fabrics that are 
all-wool all through—not a hint or glint of cotton. (4) Linings that are pure-dye-mohair—just 
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warranted to be as perfect as human skill and a wide-eyed watchfulness can make them. 
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nished guaranteed first mortgage 
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THE HOUSE OF PRIDE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


body had told him. Every line of Isaac Ford’s face he knew. Miniatures, 
portraits and photographs of his father were passing in review through his 
mind, and here and there, over and again, in the face before him, he caught 
resemblances and vague hints of likeness. It was devil’s work that could re- 
produce the austere features of Isaac Ford in these loose and sensuous 
features before him. Once, the man turned, and for one flashing instant it 
seemed to Percival that he saw his father, dead and gone, peering at him out 
of the face of Joe Garland. 

"It's nothing at all,” he could faintly hear Dr. Kennedy saying. “They 
were all mixed up in the old days. You know that. You've seen it all your 
life. Sailors married queens and begat princesses and all the rest of it. It 
was the usual thing in the Islands.” 

“But not with my father,” Percival Ford interrupted. 

"There you are.” Kennedy shrugged his shoulders. “Cosmic sap and 
smoke of life. Old Isaac Ford was straight-laced and all the rest, and I know 
there’s no explaining it, least of all to himself. He understood it no more 
than you do. Smoke of life, that’s all. And don’t forget one thing, Ford. 
There was a dab of unruly blood in old Isaac Ford, and Joe Garland inherited 
it—all of it, smoke of life and cosmic sap; while you inherited all of old 
Isaac’s ascetic blood. - And just because your blood is cold, well-ordered and 
well-disciplined, is no reason that you should frown upon Joe Garland. When 
Joe Garland undoes the work you do, remember that it is only old Isaac 
Ford on both sides, undoing with one hand what he does with the other. You 


are Isaac Ford's right hand, let us say; Joe Garland is his left hand." 


Percival Ford made no answer, and in the silence Dr. Kennedy finished 
his forgotten Scotch and soda. From across the grounds an automobile hooted 
imperatively. 

"There's the machine,” Dr. Kennedy said, rising. “I’ve got to run. I'm 
sorry I've shaken you up, and at the same time I’m glad. And know one 
thing, Isaac Ford's dab of unruly blood was remarkably small, and Joe Gar- 
land got it all. And one other thing. If your father's left hand offend you, 
don’t smite it off. Besides, Joe is all right. Frankly, if I could choose be- 
tween you and him to live with me on a desert isle, Pd choose Joe.” 

Little bare-legged children ran about him, playing on the grass; but Per- 
cival Ford did not see them. He was gazing steadily at the singer under 
the haw tree. He even changed his position once, to get closer. The clerk 
of the Seaside went by, limping with age and dragging his reluctant feet: He 
bad lived forty years on the Islands. Percival Ford beckoned to him, and the 
Hive came respectfully and wondering that he should be noticed by Percival 

ord. 

“John,” Ford said, “I want you to give me some information. 
sit down?” 

The clerk sat down, awkwardly, stunned by the unexpected honor. 
blinked at the other and mumbled, “Yes, sir, thank you.” 

“John, who is Joe Garland?” 

The clerk stared at him, blinked, cleared his throat, and said nothing. 

“Go on,” Percival Ford commanded. “Who is he?” 

"You're joking me, sir," the other managed to articulate. 

“T spoke to you seriously.” 

The clerk recoiled from him. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t know?” he questioned, his question in 
itself the answer. 

“I want to know.” 

“Why, he’s—” John broke off and looked about him helplessly. “Hadn’t 
|you better ask somebody else? Everybody thought you knew. We always 
thought . . . ” 

"Yes, go ahead." 

*We always thought that that was why you had it in for him." 

Photographs and miniatures of Isaac Ford were trooping through his son's 
| brain, and ghosts of Isaac Ford seemed in the air about him. “I wish you 
good night, sir," he could hear the clerk saying, and he saw him beginning to 
limp away. 

"John," he called, abruptly. 

John came back and stood near him, blinking and nervously moistening 
| his lips. 
| “You haven't told me yet, you know.” 
| *Oh, about Joe Garland?" 

“Yes, about Joe Garland. Who is he?" 
| *He's your brother, sir, if I say it who shouldn't." 
| “Thank you, John. Good night.” 

“And you didn’t know?” the old man queried, content to linger, now that 
the crucial point was past. 
| "Thank you, John. Good-night,” was the response. 
| “Yes, sir, thank you, sir. I think it's going to rain. Good-night, sir.” 

Out of a clear sky, filled only with stars and moonlight, fell a rain so fine 
and attenuated as to resemble a vapor-spray. Nobody minded it; the children 
played on, running bare-legged over the grass and leaping into the sand; and 
in a few minutes it was gone. In the southeast, Diamond Head, a black blot, 
sharply defined, silhouetted its crater-form against the stars. At sleepy in- 
tervals the surf flung its foam across the sand to the grass, and far out could 
be seen the black specks of swimmers under the moon. The voices of the 
singers, singing a waltz, died away; and in the silence, from somewhere under 
the trees, arose the laugh of a woman that was a love-cry. It startled Per- 
cival Ford, and it reminded him of Dr. Kennedy’s phrase. Down by the 
outrigger canoes, where they lay hauled out on the sand, he saw men and 
women, Kanakas, reclining langorously, like lotus-eaters, the women in white 
holokus; and against one such holoku he saw the dark head of the steersman 
of the canoe resting upon the woman's shoulder. Farther down, where the 
strip of sand widened at the entrance to the lagoon, he saw a man and woman 
walking side by side. As they drew near the lighted lanai, he saw the woman's 
hand go down to her waist and disengage a girdling arm. And as they passed 
him, Percival Ford nodded to a captain he knew, and to a major's daughter. 
Smoke of life, that was it, an ample phrase. And again, from under the dark 
algaroba trees arose the laugh of a woman that was a love-cry; and past his 
chair, on the way to bed, a bare-legged youngster was led by a chiding Japan- 
ese nurse-maid. The voices of the singers broke softly and meltingly into an 
Hawaiian love song, and officers and women, with encircling arms, were glid- 
ing and whirling on the lanai; and once again the woman laughed under the 
algaroba trees. 

And Percival Ford knew only disapproval of it all. He was irritated by 
Hoe love-laugh of the woman, by the steersman with pillowed head on the white 
| holoku, by the officers and women that danced, and by the voices of the singers 
| singing of love and his brother singing there with them under the haw tree. 
| The woman that laughed especially irritated him. A curious train of thought 
| was aroused. He was Isaac Ford's son, and what had happened with Isaac 
Ford might happen with him. He felt in his cheeks the faint heat of a blush 
¡at the thought, and experienced a poignant sense of shame. He was appalled 
by what was in his blood. It was like learning suddenly that his father had 
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chestra played on, and Percival Ford wrestled with the abrupt and overwhelm- 
ing problem that had been thrust upon him. He prayed quietly, his elbow on 
the table, his head bowed upon his hand, with all the appearance of any tired 
onlooker. Between the dances the army men and women and the civilians 
fluttered up to him and buzzed conventionally, and when they went back to 
the lanai he took up his wrestling where he had left it off. 

He began to patch together his shattered ideal of Isaac Ford. and for ce- 
ment he used a cunning and subtle logic. It was of the sort that is com- 
pounded in the brain laboratories of egotists, and it worked. It was incontro- 
vertible that his father had been made of finer clay than those about him; but, 
still, old Isaac had been only in the process of becoming, while he, Percival 
Ford, had become. As proof of it, he rehabilitated his father. His lean little 
ego waxed to colossal proportions. He was great enough to forgive. He 
glowed at the thought of it. Isaac Ford had been great, but he was greater, 
for he could forgive Isaac Ford and even restore him to the holy place in his 
memory, though the place was not quite so holy as it had been. Also, he ap- 
plauded Isaac Ford for having ignored the outcome of his one step aside. Very 
well, he, too, would ignore it. 

The dance was breaking up. The orchestra had finished “Aloha Oe" and 
was preparing to go home. Percival Ford clapped his hands for the Japanese 
servant. 

*You tell that man I want to see him," he said, pointing out Joe Garland. 
“Tell him come here, now.” 

Joe Garland approached and halted respectfully several paces away, nerv- 
ously fingering the guitar which he still carried. The other did not ask him 
to sit down. 

“You are my brother,” he said. 

*Why, everybody knows that," was the reply, in tones of wonderment. 

“Yes, so I understand," Percival Ford said, dryly. “But I did not know 
it till this evening." 

The half-brother waited, uncomfortably in the silence that followed, during 
which Percival Ford coolly considered his next utterance. 

“You remember that first time I came to school and the boys ducked me?” 
he asked. “Why did you take my part?” 

'The half-brother smiled, bashfully. 

*Because you knew?" 

*Yes, that was why." 

*But I didn't know," Percival Ford said, in the same dry fashion. 

*Yes," the other said. : 

Another silence fell. Servants were beginning to put out the lights on 
the lanai. 

“You know . . . now,” the half-brother said, simply. 

Percival Ford frowned. Then he looked the other over with a consid- 
ering eye. 

“How much will you take to leave the Islands and never come back?” he 
demanded. 

“And never come back?” Joe Garland faltered. “It is the only land I 
know. Other lands are cold. I do not know other lands. I have many friends 
here. In other lands there would not be one voice to say, ‘Aloha, Joe, my boy.’ ” 

“T said never to come back,” Percival Ford reiterated. “The Alameda sails 
to-morrow for San Francisco.” 

Joe Garland was bewildered. 

“But why?” he asked. “You know now that we are brothers.” 

“That is why,” was the retort. “As you said yourself, everybody knows. I 
will make it worth your while.” 

All awkwardness and embarrassment disappeared from Joe Garland. 
Birth and station were bridged and reversed. 

“You want me to go?” he demanded. 

"I want you to go and never to come back,” Percival Ford answered. 

And in that moment, flashing and fleeting, it was given him to see his 
brother tower above him like a mountain, and to feel himself dwindle and 
dwarf to microscopic insignificance. But it is not well for one to see himself 
truly, nor can one so see himself for long and live; and only for that flashing 
moment did Percival Ford see himself and his brother in true perspective. The 
next moment he was mastered by his meager and insatiable ego. 

*As I said, I will make it worth your while. You will not suffer. 
pay you well." 

“All right," Joe Garland said. 

He started to turn away. 

“Joe,” the other called. “You see my lawyer to-morrow morning. Five 
hundred down and two hundred a month as long as you stay away.” 

“You are very kind,” Joe Garland answered, softly. “You are too kind. 
SUI anyway I guess I don't want your money. I go to-morrow on the Ala- 
meda.” 

He walked away; but did not say good-by. 

Percival Ford clapped his hands. “Boy,” he said to the Japanese, “a 
lemonade.” And over the lemonade he smiled long and contentedly to himself. 
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Paved the Way 

The Father—“It was a noble deed, young man, to plunge into the raging 
waters after my daughter. I suppose you realized the awful risk that you were 
running?" 

The Hero (modestly)—*Yes, sir. I did, sir.” 

The Father—“Good. Then you will readily appreciate the necessity of 
ens a policy in the life insurance company for which I am the chief solic- 
itor.” —Puck, 
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Unprofessional 


"You and your old friend Meandering Mike have separated," said the vil- 
lege constable. 


“Yep,” answered Plodding Pete. “He’s a plagiarist. He got up early in 
de morning an’ went down de road tellin’ me best hard luck story.?—Washing- 
ton Star, 
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Such a Language! 


"English is such a funny language, after all." 
"Why so?" 


“I heard a man talking of a political candidate the other day say: 'If he 
only takes this stand when he runs he'll have a walk-over’.”—Tit-Bits. 
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Good Enough 
Wife—*I suppose if you should meet some pretty young girl you would 
cease to care for me." 
Husband—*W hat nonsense you talk! What do I care for youth or beauty? 
You suit me all right."—M. A. P. 
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Limited Experience 
Gentleman (hiring valet)—“Then I understand you to have some knowl- 
edge of barbering. You've cut hair, off and on?" 
Applicant—“Off, sir, but never on.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 
6 Extra Now 


Cost Nothin 


Last year these patented tires 
cost 20% more than other stand- 
ard tires. Yet our tire sales 
jumped to $8,500,000—multi- 
plied three times over in that 
single year. All because these 
Goodyear features cut tire bills 
in two. 


Tires Ten Per Cent Oversize 


All Sizes Oversize 


This picture shows how Goodyear tires com- 
pare with other tires of equal rated size. 


Goodyear tires average 10% larger—10% over 
the rated width. ; 


That means 10% more tire—10% more air—10% 
added carrying capacity. It means, with the av- 
erage car, 25% more mileage per tire. 


Yet Goodyear tires, with this 10% oversize, cost 
no more than other tires withoutit. The extra 
size is free. 


Why We Give It 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires, as we tell on this 
page, don’t need to be hooked to the rim. They 
have 63 piano wires woven into each base, so 
nothing can pull them off. 


Because of this feature—which we control—we 
don't need to worry about tires coming off. So we 
can make the tires oversize without any danger. 


We do it—and without extra charge—to protect 
Goodyear reputation. For these are the usual 
conditions: 


Motor car makers, in deciding on tire size, fig- 
ure on expected load. That means the weight of 
the car as they sell it, and the weight of the pas- 
sengers at 150 pounds each. 


They supply a tire size fitted to this load, but 
rarely leave any margin. ‘Tires are expensive, and 
motor car costs are now figured closely. 


You add a top, perhaps—a glass front, gas lamps, 
gas tank, an extra tire and other heavy things. 
And passengers sometimes weigh more than 150 
pounds each. 


Nine times in ten the expected weight is ex- 
ceeded, often by hundreds of pounds. That is fatal 
to tires. When you add 25% in overweight you cut 
down the tire mileage half. - 


Sometimes it comes 
Then one naturally 


The result is a blow-out. 


blames the tire. 


That's why we make Goodyear tires oversize. 
We allow 10% for extras. This year that additional 
size costs no extra price. Skimpy tires now cost 
as much as Goodyears. 


Now these same tires—these 
oversize, No-Rim-Cut tires— 
cost no extra price. Our mul- 
tiplied output has cut the cost 
of production. You can get all 
these advantages by simply 
specifying Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 


| Rim-Cutting Impossible 


We have sold nearly half a million Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. We have run them deflated in 
a hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. In all this ex- 
perience there has never been an instance of rim- 
cutting. Think what that means. You can, if 
necessary. run home on a punctured tire. . 


EX 3 
The 63 Braided Wires 


This picture shows a Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 
fitted in the standard rim now used for quick-de- 
tachable tires. The same principle is used in de- 
mountable rims. 

Goodyear tires are made to fit any rim. We 
picture this rim because itis almost universal on 
new-model cars. 

Note that the rim flanges—which are removable 
—are placed to hook outward with No-Rim-Cut 
tires. The tire comes against the rounded edge, 
making rim-cutting impossible under any con- 
dition. 


This picture shows how ordinary tires—clincher 
tires—fit this same rim. The rim flanges here must 
be placed to hook inward—to grasp hold of the 
hooks on the tire. These hooks are essential to 
hold common tires to the rim. 

Note how the tire casing, when deflated, comes 
against the sharp hook of rim flange. That is what 
causes rim-cutting. A punctured tire is often 
wrecked in a moment. 


No Hooks Needed 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on 
the base, for these tires don't need to be hooked to 
the rim. The reason lies in 126 braided piano wires 
vulcanized into the base of the tire. That makes 
the base unstretchable. Nothing can force the tire 
off the rim until you remove the flange. Itisso 
secure that no tire bolts are needed—none are used. 

When the tire isinflated these braided wires con- 
tract. Then the tire is held tothe rim by a pressure 
of 134 pounds to the inch. So it can't even creep 
on the rim. 

That is why hooks are unnecessary. That is why 
you turn the rim flanges out, so the tires when de- 
flated come against a rounded edge. 

This feature we control, and there is no other 
practical way to accomplish the purpose. The 


braided wires which contract under air pressure 
are essential to a safe hookless tire. 


Sixty-four leading motor car makers have contracted 
for Goodyears for 1911. 


rience what these two features mean. 


No Extra Cost 


Remember that Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires 
now cost no more than 
other standard tires. You 
get the oversize free. 
You get tires which can't 
rim-cut at the price of 
tires which may be 
wrecked in a moment. 
That difference is going 
to save motor car owners 
millions of dollars this 
year. 
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NO-RiM-CuT TIRES 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


They know from expe- 


Ask for the Book 


Our Tire Book tells a 
score of facts which mo- 
tor car owners should 
know. To follow itmeans 
to save half of your tire 
cost. Itis full of tersely- 
told information. Write 
us a postal saying, ''Send 
me your Tire Book,” 
and the next mail will 
bring it to you. Please 
don't forget. 


Tie GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Second Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches in All the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario. 


We make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 
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Everybody can and will grow this’Great Berry for it 
is the easiest Fruit in the world to grow, is splendid for 
city people or any one with limited space, forit can be 
trained up from the ground like a tree producing 
Berries from 8to 4 months, growing larger and pro- 
ducing more Fruit each year. 

We guarantee this the Greatest of all new Fruits and 
can produce facts no one can get away from, 

Beware of imitations. Giant Himalaya is a family b 
itself and highly valued wherevergrown. The Engli 
Himalaya or Plants raised from seeds cannot be relied 
upon for fruit or hardiness. Our plants are from tested 
parent stock. Complete satisfaction guaranteed 

Instructions for cultivation witha booklet of 
receipts for using in many ways free with all orders, 

Strong plants 30c each, 3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00, 15 for 
$2.00, 25 for $3.00, postpaid. 

Our 1911 Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plants and Rare New Fruits free with every order. 


ILLS SEED HOUSE, Box 45, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


s in Plants 


To get our new Catalog into 
the hands of flower-lovers, and 
at the same time have them 
learn from actual trial the high 
quality of our plants, we make 
the following 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
6 Everblooming Roses , 25c. 
6 Beautiful Fuchsias |, 25c. 
6 Choice Basket Vines , 25c. 
5 Selected Geraniums . 25c, 
6 Splendid Carnations . 25c. 
, 6 Best Chrysanthemums 25c. 
6 Salvia Splendens . . 25c. 


Bedding Plants at 5c Each 


A fine 5-foot bed consists of 20 red Geraniums 
and 20 Dusty Miller, or 20 yellow Ooleus if pre- 
ferred, The 40 | gn by maik prepaid only $2.00, 
Without the border plantes, $1.00. 


A Bed of Cannas at Half Price 


Nothing makes a finer show. We will furnish 
18 Cannas, Yellow, Red, or Pink, with 20 Coleus 
for border, 88 Plants in all, regular price EC 
for only $2.50, prepaid. Half the quantity $1.25. 
FR EE Our 1911 Catalog, containing many similar 

bargains, Write for a copy today. 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 507 Springfield, Ohio 


The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry's Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 

ago. We have made a 

science of seed 


expect of them. For sale E 
everywhere, FERRY'S 1911 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


$1007: SEEDS 


Postpaid 


For Only 10¢ 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
“a 1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 

isp 1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 

1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Spow 

1 Pkt, Poppy, Double Carnation Fld, 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Portulacea, Choicest Mixed 

1 Pkt, Verbena, Extra Special Mixed 

1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 


To get our Garden Annualinto 
the hands of as many flower 
lovers as possible we will send 
the above 10 packets of First Class 
Seeds for only 10 cents postpaid. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & 00., BOX 328 FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


CANARIES ON TRIAL 


Over in Germany we train these 
canaries to actually imitate the tones 
of the flute, violin, and chimes, and 
to trill more beautifully than the 
atest operatic soprano. The Bell 
Roll as sung by one of these little 
birds is a revelation. They sing until 
*" lights go out. 
We will sell you one of these birds and allow you to 
ep it for two weeks on trial. Then if you don't 
think he is the most wonderful canary you ever heard, 
you can return him to us and we will return your money. 


You are under no obligations when you order one of 
these canaries, We are very willing to take all the risk. 


Last season we sold over 4,000 of these songste"s 
on trial in the U. S., Canada and Mexico, and every bird 
Stayed sold. The people who bought them were de- 
ighted and we have hundreds of lettere to prove this. 


" We Publish a book that tells how canaries are trained. 
€ will send you this book free. Write for t to-day, _ 


1 , DELPRIA 
Cugley &Mullen, Inc., MH Pot Shep in the world 


e—a 
Lavender, Sandalwood or Red Cedar 2°" 


solid cakes; Everlasting, delicate. For linen closets, bureau draw- 
èrs. Delightful for scenting clothing. Mail, 25 ets. Agents wanted. 


FARIA CO., 126 Church, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC FISH HOOKS 


¢ Catches two fish to common hooks one. 
Fish are caught by even touching bait. 
^ Ask today for our ONE HOOK FREE OFFER 
ZAUN NOVELTY CO., Dept. 9, Des Moines, lowa 


Letters from the 
Members 


| OPEN HOUSE: 


Life in a Quaint Old City 


I was reluctant to leave the ranch. Life on a ranch in New Mexico was 
not lonely or uninteresting to me. But my husband is a minister, going where 
duty seems to call, and our Synodical Mission had earnestly solicited him to 
go to the mountain town of Sicorro—a hundred miles distant—a field of mis- 
sion work that had been often abandoned. We left the ranch in care of my 
young son and my brother and came to Sicorro, thinking to remain here only 
a short time; but my husband became so attached to the people and inter- 
ested in his work that our stay is indefinite. We brought none of our furni- 
ture and only such of our belongings as could be packed in trunks and valises, 
and it was a relief to find the manse fully furnished. It is a large house, built 
solidly of adobe, the walls one foot thick, making it cool in summer and warm 
in winter. We have eight large well-lighted rooms, bath and store-room, and 
a shaded lawn, the grass kept green by hydrant hose. The house, like all in 
the town, is supplied with water from the never-failing warm and cold springs 
that gush out at the foot of the Sicorro mountain, three miles away. 

l imagine that few of our Open House readers are acquainted with this 
old town in their own country. Yet, for antiquity and picturesque situation, 
it is better worth seeing than many of the much visited and written about 
places in Europe. Sicorro is situated high up on the Mesa, more than forty- 
five hundred feet above sea level. Near it rises the Sicorro Mountain—two 
thousand feet high—and a mile and a half away flows the Rio Grande. It is 
an old, old town. Portions of some of the houses are many centuries old. 

The Catholic church here has one wall built by the strange, enlightened 
people who lived in this part of America and built their temples and cities 
centuries before Columbus discovered America. The church in which this old 
wall is built is, itself, five hundred years old. It is one of the chain of missions 
which was established by Queen Isabella, shortly after America was discovered 
under her auspices. This chain extends from Santa Fé to the coast. In some 
instances these mission churches are connected by underground passage-ways, 
built of solid masonry. The enormous labor of building these was done by 
captive Indians, overseen by Spanish soldiers. 'The unfortunate natives were 
never allowed to return to their people to disclose the secret of the under- 
ground pass-ways. 

The house of one of our neighbors, in which members of my husband's 
church recently gave us a public reception, is very interesting. It is over one 
hundred years old. It is partly of adobe; but the heavy cedar timbers of the 
back of the house were brought from a heathen temple in a pass above Sicorro, 
which is known to be over five hundred years old. This house has nineteen 
rooms, built around a square with arched porches at the corner. It is a 
beautiful old house, of which its cultured owners are rightly proud. The lady, 
bas d educated at the Boston Conservatory of Music, is the organist in our 
church, 

In our congregation we have a learned Spanish gentleman, who was for- 
merly professor of ancient and modern languages in the State University. 
He has made a study of the archeology and antiquity of this country, where 
there are many ruins of cities and temples built by the mysterious people 
whose existence long antedated that of the Indians, found here by the first 
discoverers of this continent. This Spanish antiquarian knows all that has 
been learned through traditions and excavations of this ruined pre-historic 
people whose pyramids and temples found here and in Mexico and Yucatan, 
nearly resemble those of the Egyptians. 

It is really a delight to live in this elevated plane. The air is exhilerating, 
the climate perfect. 'lhere is little difference between summer and winter, and 
the dry heat is not enervating. The land sells for only $15.00 an acre. It is 
very rich in the plains and valleys, but can be: made productive only by irriga- 
tion. The farmers, most of them, have their own pumping plants. They cul- 
tivate sweet potatoes, beans, beets, etc. Irish potatoes cannot be raised here, 
I am told. There are people here from all over the states, and everything to 
eat is readily marketed in the town at good prices. 

Sicorro, N. M. A TENNESEEAN IN NEW Mexico. 


The Need for Companionship 


What has become of Marguerite, of Kentucky, whose letter confessing 
herself unhappy because of uncongenial surroundings was so human that it 
appealed to. many of us? 

Will, of Bath, South Carolina, replied to the letter. He rather took Mar- 
guerite to task because she had not forced herself to be happy despite her 
environment. He said such an outlook on life as hers was “distorted by sel- 
fishness". Then he quoted Milton, who affirmed that “the mind in itself can 
make a heaven of hell, or a hell of heaven." 

Now I think Wills conclusions are a little unfair to Marguerite and to 
others circumstanced as she is. If we lived only in the subjective world, 
we might be independent of our environment. But we do not and cannot live 
only in the world of mind and imagination. The real, objective world lies 
about us, and we must come in contact with it in order that our natures be 
normally developed. Our experiences in the objective world largely determine 
our mental experiences. We must find congenial or sympathetic friendship 
in the objective world, or obtain comfort and entertainment elsewhere—in 
books, in art, in nature, or in the play of the imagination. But even if one 
could content himself with these substitutes for human intercourse he would 
fail in being a sane and rounded being. His nature would be one-sided. 

We crave companionship. 'There are many times when books, work and 
nature fail to satisfy. Yet there can be no true companionship between 
persons who are not congenial Just here is where duty comes in. Life is not 
meant for pleasure only. We owe a debt of loving service to each other, a 
debt that is paid in various and many ways, some of these seemingly trivial and 
insignificant, while really they are important to the happiness or welfare of 
others. It is our duty to take into consideration the natures of those about 
us, and to put ourselves in their place, also to try to uplift them when their 
dispositions seem at fault. A person of sensitive, refined nature cannot be 
blamed for feeling unhappy when placed among wholly uncongenial people. 
But if such an one cannot get out of this environment, it is the part of wisdom 
to try to be content and seek to make the surroundings better and finer. One 
who can do this is better than he who solves a scientific problem. 

Georgia. 


RALPH. 


“Was Jesus an Aristocrat?” 


Jesus an aristocrat? Emphatically, No! Mr. Walter Neale. In the records 
of the life and ministry of Jesus, there is no token of His leaning towards 
aristocracy. He was born of the people, He worked as one of them, and His 
teachings were directly addressed to them. His attitude towards those of 
wealth and station was shown in His reply to the rich aristocrat, who inquired 
of Him what he should do in order to feel himself a child of God, since he had 
tried all moral methods in vain. Jesus told him virtually to become one of 
the people—to strip himself of all the incumbrances of money and station. 

As to the ancestry of Jesus. ` Mr. Neale declared that the lowly Nazarene 
descended from the royal line of David—coming down to Joseph, the husband 
of Mary. But Joseph said that he was not the father of Mary’s child. He 
became convinced that the origin of Jesus was divine. In the 22nd chapter 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 
Weigh 


You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 


Energy. 


You can be free from 


Chronic Ailments—every organ of 
your body strong as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure — as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what *'I can do," but 
what “I HAVE DONE." I have helped 
49,000 of the most cultured, intelligent women 
of America to arise to their very best — why 
not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 
NEU o EET 


What My Pupils Say: 


"Every one notices the 
change in mr complexion; it 
has lost that yellow color." 


“Just think what you have 
done for me! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this year 
146, and have not gained an 
ounce back. I am not wrin- 
kled either. I feel so young 
and strong, no zAeuratis»i, or 
sluggish liver, and I can 
breathe now. It is surprising 
how easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger." 


"Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a chathartic since 
1 began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 


“My weight has increased 30 
pounds. 1 don't know what 
indigestion is any more, and 
my nerves are so rested! I sleep 
like a baby.” 


“Miss Coeroft, I have taken 
pa my glasses, and My catarrh 

s so much better. Isn’t that 
good?" 


“T feel asif I could look every man, woman and child in 
the face with the feeling that I am growing—spiritually, 
physically and mentally. Really l am a stronger, better 
woman. I don’t know how to tell you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you wonder 
I want to help every woman to vibrant health and happi- 
ness! Writ» me your faults of health or figure. Your 
correspondence is held in strict confidence. If I cannot 
help you I will tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 
Every woman is welcome to it. Write for it. If you do 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 


Ihave had & wonderful experience, and I'd like to tell 
you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 56-K, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is ‘the best authority in 
America upon the regaining of woman's health 
and figure thro Natural, Scientific means. 


For Corns 


Blue-jay Removes 5,000,000 


Corns a Year 


Millions have learned that corns are unnec- 


essary. May we not prove it to you? 


A Blue-jay plaster—applied in five seconds— 
In two days the 


makes you forget the corn. 
corn comes out. 

No pain, no soreness, no possible harm. 
Nothing is so convenient. 
right way to get rid of a corn. 


jay does. 
Note the Picture 


that removes the corn. 


ing. 
comfortable. 


the plaster on. 


Corn Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 


Sample mailed free. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


MAC 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (73) 


This is the only 
It is used by 
everyone who knows it. No 
other method does what Blue- 


Ais the harmless red B&B wax 


B is soft felt to protect the corn 
and keep the wax from spread- 


C is the toe band, narrowed to be 


D is rubber adhesive. It fastens 


Blue-jay 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


CES TA 


i 
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Registered 
U.S. Pat. Of 


Insure the Surface 


of your 


Dining Table 


A single hot dish or spilled liquid will 

ruin your dining table. The stains, 

; spots and blotches made cannot be re- 
7? moved except by an expert furniture 
polisher. The expense will be four 
times as much as the absolutely cer- 
tain and permanent protection of a 


PEERLESS 


Asbestos 
Table Mat 


The Peerless is made 
of heavy asbestos 
boards through 
which neither 
heat nor liquid 
can penetrate. 
These boards are made 
in sizes to fit any table and are 
hinged so they may be folded 
and put in the drawer when 
not in use. The flannel cov- 
erings, which give the soft- 


are easily removed when 
they require washing 
and still fit, even if they shrink or stretch. Extra 
leaves are supplied to fill out as you extend the table. 


Our Guarantee 


Every Peerless Asbestos Table Mat bears this mark 
which is a guarantee. If any table top 
is damaged where a Peerless Asbestos 
Mat is used we will pay the cost of hav- 
ing it refinished. Get only a Peerless. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Peerless As- 
bestos Table Mat—if he cannot do it, don’t be 
satisfied with any other kind—write to us and 
we will tell you where youcan see the Peer- 
less and send you our booklet “To the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT Co. 


215-219 Loomis St., Chicago. Ill. 


m IMPERIAL ss 


In Your Own. Home at OUR RISK | 


Has EXCLUSIVE FEATURES such as: 
Odor Hood—Carries all steam and odors from 
cooking to chimney. Ash Sifter— Permits sift- 

ing ashes right in range. Oven 
Thermometer—Stone Oven 
Bottom-—Absorbs and holds heat 
in oven; a fuel saver. 

Direct from factory to you at 
Wholesale Price. Freight Prepaid. 

Easy Credit Terms if Wanted. 
365 Days Guarantee. 
Write today for Free Catalog 

and Special Prices, 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 
732 State SL, Cleveland, 0. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


ness and silence to the table, | 


When Bananas Are in Season 
By EDWINA B. PARKER 


Banana and Pineapple Trifle 


,ERHAPS no article of diet has increased more in use during 
the past few years than fruit, and its substitution for many 
of the heavy desserts which we once thought indispensable is 
a boon. Fruits, like vegetables, are divided into two classes, 

flavor fruits and food fruits. Among the latter class bananas are 

one of tne most valuable and generally used; they contain twenty 
per cent of carbohydrates or fuel giving nourishment, and for this 
reason can be used as a part of the meal rather than an appetizer or 
relish, for which purpose fruit is generally served. Before the 
banana is entirely ripe the sugary substance is in a state of starch, 
and if the fruit is then dried an excellent flour can be made from 
it which when combined with wheat flour gives a new and pleasant 
flavor to cakes, puddings and fritters. The preserved banana has 
also gained in popularity and is used like dates, figs and raisins as 

a table delicacy. Aside from the many attractive ways of serving 

bananas raw the following recipes will suggest the almost endless 

possibilities of cooking this fruit. 


Fig and Banana Mousse—Slice six bananas and four figs, 
sprinkle them with powdered sugar and a few drops of lemon juice. 
Chop one pound of marshmallows fine and mix them with one pint 
of whipped cream which has been flavored with one-half of à tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Have ready one teacupful of macaroon crumbs. 
Put a layer of the fruit in a mold, sprinkle with macaroon crumbs 
and then put a layer of the cream; continue in this way until all of 
the ingredients are used. Cover and pack in ice and salt for two 
hours before serving. 

Banana Charlotte Russe—Soak two tablespoonfuls of gelatine in 
a little cold water. Scald one teacupful of milk, add four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, and cook until it begins 
to thicken, then pour over the gelatine and stir until it is dissolved. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla, add one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and strain. When the mixture begins to cool, stir 
in one teacupful of whipped cream and one teacupful of banana 
pulp. Turn into a mold lined with sliced bananas and serve with 
whipped cream. 

Banana Blanc Mange—Scald one quart of milk, add one-half of 
a teacupful of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of corn starch which 
have been moistened with a little cold milk. Cook until it thickens, 
then add the yolks of three eggs, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt 
and cook a few minutes longer. Remove from the stove and when 
it begins to cool, flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla and stir in 
three bananas sliced thin. 'Turn the mixture into a mold and when 
firm unmold and serve with fruit sauce. 


Frozen Banana Custard—Scald three pints of rich milk, add one 
teacupful of sugar which has been beaten with the yolks of six eggs 
and cook until the mixture masks a spoon. Remove from the stove 
and let cool, then stir in one tablespoonful of vanilla, one-third of 
a teaspoonful of salt and two teacupfuls of banana pulp. Turn into 
a freezer; when partially frozen add one teacupful of Maraschino 
cherries, finish freezing. Repack and let stand until ready to serve. 

Banana Sponge—Add the juice of one lemon and one teacupful 
of sugar to two teacupfuls of banana pulp and cook in the double 
boiler for five minutes. Remove from the stove and add two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine which has been dissolved in a little water. 
When it begins to cool stir in the frothed whites of three eggs and 
put on ice. Serve with whipped cream and chopped pistachio nuts. 

Banana Pudding—Boil one teacupful of chestnuts until tender 
and press them through a sieve, mix with two teacupfuls of banana 
pulp, oné teacupful of cream, the yolks of four eggs and one-half 
of a teacupful of sugar. Flavor with one teaspoonful of almond 
extract and turn into a buttered pudding mold. Cover and steam 
gently for one hour. Serve hot with hard sauce. 

Banana and Rice Pudding—Boil one teacupful of rice until ten- 
der, add the beaten yolks of three eggs, one-half of a teacupful of 
sugar, one teacupful of banana pulp, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Turn into a buttered pudding dish and bake until firm in a moder- 
ate oven. Serve with banana sauce. 

Banana Salad—Peel and dice three large bananas, sprinkle them 
with one tablespoonful of lemon juice and chill. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped citron and one-half of a teacupful of chopped 
pecans. Cover with a cream mayonnaise dressing and serve with 
whipped cream and shredded candied orange peel. 

Banana and Pineapple Trifle—Peel and slice six bananas. Pre- 
pare one pint of custard and have ready one teacupful of diced pine- 
apple and one dozen stale sponge cakes. Arrange the bananas, pine- 
apple and cake in layers, pour the custard over all and decorate thé 
top with whipped cream and sliced bananas. 

Banana Sandwiches—Peel two large ripe bananas and press them 
through a sieve, add one tablespoonful of chopped figs, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped English walnuts, one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice and one tablespoonful of whipped cream. Mix thoroughly and 
spread between thin slices of buttered bread. 


Banana Charlotte Russe 


Send for 


Free Samples 


Try Some Real Bouillon 


Not a watery solution with insipid taste, but 
veal bouillon made from 


Bouillon Cubes 


Madeby American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Steero Bouillon has a rich, appetizing, delicious 
flavor. Just pou boiling water on a Steero 
Cube; it dissolves at once and bouillon is ready to 
serve. Box of 12, enough for 12 cups, sent for 35c, 
postpaid lif your dealer can’t supply; also sold in 
ins of 50 and 100 Cubes which are more econom- 
ical for household use. Write for Free Samples, 
1 Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 200 William St., New York 
o 


Under the Law, Serial No, 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to 
homes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
you—to refer to. $100,000 bank his th abt 
bond guarantee. We prepay all Baking Easy 


freight and give you 


— 30 Days 
Free Trial 


— 360 Days 
Approval Test 


CASH 
OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 
book today—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores ] 
would give you—and you ———_ 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer, Send name tor Free Catalogue No. 342, 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


up 
A Damp Cloth Is Your Laundry 


Be certain of always having a clean, smartly styled collar 
by wearinga LITHOLIN. The most practical for work 
or play. Permanently clean. Will not spot, fray or 
discolor. The collar you have always worn—only water- 
proofed. 


LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED LINEN COLLARS 


e Carefully designed and expertly finished. Worn and 
endorsed by men in évery walk of life. 


Cuffs 50e a pair 


At your dealer's, or by mail on receipt of price 
Write for booklet. 


FIBERLOID CO. 
7 & 9 Waverly Place, NEW YORK 


Collars 25e each, 


STRICT DIET 
physician. 
le, write 
4 U.S.A, 


SA ALL THE NEW SONGS & MUSIC 10C 


6 * Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet, I've Got Rings on My 
p-— WILLE Ap of the Silvery Moon, 1 Love My Wife But Oh 


FARWELL RHINES, Watertown, N. 


a Invitations, Announcements, 

Visiting Cards and Stamped 

e in Stationery. Elegant goods from 
a Beautiful Shop at moderate prices. 


SAMPLE UPON REQUEST 
LYCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


OPEN HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 35) 


of Matthew, Jesus himself settles the 
question of His paternity. But it mat- 
ters little as to His fleshly fatherhood; 
His real self, His spirit and nature were 
part of God—existing before David or 
Joseph lived. He came to bring the 
world His Father’s message of mercy, to 
teach that love was the one law of true 
living. To show that money and class 
distinction were ncthing to Him—the 
Lord of all—He came into the world 
among the common people and chose His 
followers from among the poor fishermen 
on the coast of His native Galilee. He 
could appeal more directly to the people 
than to the arrogant aristocrats who 
were wrapped up in a sense of their own 
superiority. Jesus loved the people with 
all their shortcomings, their faults and 
virtues, as they were then, as they are 
to-day and will always be. God help the 
world that has an aristocrat for its Sa- 
vior! Grorce B. MACKAY. 
Anniston, Alabama. 


Thinking of Marrying 


The talk of the Open House has| 
touched upon courtship and marriage— | 
what discussion ever fails to drift to this 
topic? When I think of marriage, I re- 
call a saying of Hawthorne in his beau- 
tiful story—“David Swan"—that we are 
only partly acquainted with the events | 
which influence our lives and often de- 
cide our destiny. | 

No event in life is more momentous 
than marriage—and none has more un-| 
certainty about it. 

Marriage seals the future of the united 
pair for good or ill, yet how few of those | 
who take the critical step comprehend or | 
study the causes that draw them together 
—the source of their attraction for each | 
other! We require the pedigree of a 
horse or a dog we are about to buy; also 
some knowledge of his training and dis- | 
position; but when two agree to become 
life-mates little inquiry is made into the 
previous conditions of each other's life— 
the home training, the school career, the 
Social experiences, that mold the char- 
acter and disposition. Children, who are 
brought up to regard moral obligations 
lightly or to give little consideration to 
the rights and happiness of others, will 
never develop into good husbands or 
wives. The girl or boy who is indulged 
and spoiled at home will never be happy 
in the marriage relation. The obligation 
of parents and elder friends in this re- 
spect is great. It is their teaching, their 
conduct and influence that shape for good | 
or for bad the character and future des- | 
tiny of the irrepressible young people 
with whom they come in contact. 

Kentucky. Hunt Hatt. 


A Plea for the Birds 


If there is one thing above all others | 
for which I am thankful, it is the fact 
that I was born with an intense love of | 
Nature. From my earliest recollection, 
this passion has ruled over me, affording 
me a fund of interest and pleasure. | 

What soul, however unresponsive at | 
other seasons, can rise on a summer | 
morning at daybreak, walk down the | 
woodland path to a quiet, secluded spot | 
near the deep woods, and with eyes and | 
ears alert, sit for one hour, and not be | 
made better? Not feel the presence of | 
“Divinity”? The *ferned Grot" has a| 
power to sooth, undreamed of, by many. | 

Those who fail to take a few days “off” | 
each season and go into the country— 
not to visit and be dined—to get in com- 
munion with our Mother Nature, will 
never know what a balm she is to tired 
herves and troubled hearts. But what I 
want to speak of, especially, is our birds. 
They are the chief charm of our summer 
woods. We do not need a Gifford Pin- 
chot to warn us that if these are de- 
Stroyed our forest and shade trees will 
also be doomed to destruction from the 
Tavages of insect pests. 

_A pity it is that so few people recog- 
nize the great economic value of our song 
birds; not only as consumers of insects, 
but of destructive weed seeds as well. 
Why run out with a gun when you hear 
the “tattoo” of a woodpecker on the 
trunk of your old pear tree? He knows 
his business better than you or I know it. 

ature has provided him with a long, 
stout bill for boring, and stiff wing feath- 
ers to brace him, that he may be able to 
extract the borers and worms that are 
devouring the heart of your tree, He is 
not going to waste time pecking or drill- 
ing into healthy wood, for he knows too 
Well after tapping it, just where the 
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Cottolene 


A Rational National Shortening 


The woods are full of imitations of Costo/ene—because 
Cottolene has made a pronounced success as “the perfect 
shortening.” These imitations are of inferior quality, 
are packed in tins with ordinary removable covers, and 
depend largely upon substitution methods for their sale. 

When you ask for Cottolene be sure you get Cottolene. There’s 
only one Cottolene—packed in patent, air-tight 


tin pails, with our trade-mark on the face of 
the pail. 


II MI i 
| 


one-third farther than lard or any of its imitations. Its use 1 ES NE 


It pays to pay a little more for Cottolene because of its 
superior quality and the fact that, being richer, it will go 


means economy in the end. i REI: 


| 

COOK BOOK FREE—For a 2c stamp, to pay postage, 
we will send you a copy of our new ‘‘ Home Helps" Cook 
Book, containing 80 pages and over 200 recipes by Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, ‘‘ Marion 
Harland,’’ Mrs. Helen Armstrong and Lida Ames Willis. 
Regular publishers’ price, 50c. 


Ne 
t MM HUE 


Address THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D., Chicago RETI 


J. M. HANSON'S IF THIS CLUB 


Magazine Bargains |WortRouseYou 
Will Save You Money Nothing Else Will 


All subscriptions are for One Full Year, and may be sent to one or separate 


addresses. Subscriptions may be either new or renewals. Uncle Remus's Home 
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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES EVERYWHERE 


Act as our local representative and make $35.00 every week. No experience necessary if you can 
furnish two good references as to your honesty, soberness, and general worthiness and reliability. 


P" 


“ONYX” stamped on a hose means— 


THE MAKER'S BEST EFFORT— 
THE BUYERS BEST JUDGMENT. 


These two sentences state the simple 
truth and explain the reason of “ONYX” 
Success. 


Our best efforts, extending over twenty- 
five years, have produced the “ONYX” 
Quality which appeals to your Best 
Judgment. 


Do not attempt the impossible; better | 


hose cannot be found than those which 


bear the “ONYX” Trade-Mark. 


We describe below a few “ONYX” 
Qualities which will please you. 


990 S—T he New “Chiffon Hose’’>—Women’s 
*ONYX" Sheerest Gauze Lisle—Black, Tan 
and White with ‘‘Dub-l Top” and ‘‘Doublex’’ 
splicing at heel and toe. Just what its name 
TO he i hy ROO . 50c. per pair. 

409 K —Women's “ONYX” *Dub-I Top" 

Black, White and Tan Silk Lisle with 

*Doublex" Splicing at heel and toe; feels and 

looks like silk; wears better, 50c. per pair. 


409 G—The New Gauze Weight of this 
celebrated number with all improvements. 
Special Spring Weight. . . 50c. per pair. 
E 710— Women's **ONYX" Black and Tan 

*Dub-l Top" and “Wyde Top" Lightweight 
Lisle with **Doublex'' splicing at heel and toe 
and double sole—very wide on top without 
extra width all over. . 50c. per pair. 


OUT-SIZE HOSE 
170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle 
*Dub-l Top" Black, White, Pink, Tan, Car- 
dinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; double sole, spliced 
Io e oue RE RE, 50c. per pair. 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


106—Women’s ‘“ONYX’’ Pure Thread Silk—the 
extraordinary value — best made in America — every 
possible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, 
Copenhagen Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, 
Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to 
match shoe or gown. Every pair guaranteed. 


$2.25 per pair. 


SILK HOSE FOR MEN 


620—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk, Black 

and all Colors, medium weight, with “ONYX” 

Lisle-Lined Sole—insuring satisfactory service. 
1.50 per pair. 


SILKLISLE HOSE FOR MEN 


300 K—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Col- 
ored Silklisle, Gauze Weight with **Doublex"' 
splicing at heel and toe—a most extraordinary 
VERE. voro ANM enr SUC. DUE DAL 

E 325—Men's “ONYX” Black and Col- 
ored Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘*The 
Satisfactory Hose.” 50c. per pair. 


Sold at the quality shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will 
direct you to the nearest dealer or 
send postpaid any number desired. 
Write to 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
New York 


7 a. 
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unsound wood and the worms are located. It may be that the Brown Creeper 
has already gone over this same tree trunk in his search for insects and eggs 
on the bark, but he was not prepared as the woodpecker was, for boring be- 
neath the bark for them. 

The warblers and vireos make it their business to search the limbs and 
twigs for their insect food, while the kinglets and some others cling to and 
search the ends of the smaller branches and the foliage for their food. 

When all these are through, our tree, for awhile at least, is rid of its chief 
destroyers. Of inestimable value to man are the different families of spar- 
rows (the English excepted) and finches. They are well fitted by their incon- 
spicuous coats, to inhabit the plains, fields and meadows where the weeds grow. 
Fifteen hundred weed seeds have been found in the stomach of one tiny snow 
bunting. 

Besides all this, their music lends cheer and pleasure to human kind. What 
volumes are poured out to us from the tiny throats of the mockingbird, the 
wrens and ruby crowned kinglets! Does there exist a man or a woman who 
could listen indifferently to that sweetest of all bird music—the flute-like and 
bell-like notes of a wood thrush? No human, however trained in the art of 
music, is possessed of the power to sing as divine a melody as comes from the 
throat of this God-given musician. 

Could I utter a sentence that would influence a brutish man or boy, to 
protect, instead of persecuting these, and all other harmless things, for the 
mere pleasure of it, I would feel that I had served God. I sincerely believe 
that our conduct toward the fowls of the air, and toward. the domestic animals 
under our care, will count on our *grade-cards" in the next world as of as 
much value as the money we have given to spread the gospel, or to build fine 
churches. Marie ALDRICH. 

Springfield, Missouri. , 


They Do Flirt and They Will 


Often I have wished to enter the lively circle of the Open House. I am an 
Atlanta boy, and when the Uxcre Remus’s Home Macazine comes to me, I 
feel as though I had received a letter from my mother. I turn first to the 
Open House Department. Dick L.s letter stirred my sympathies. His lady 
love seems to have treated him pretty roughly. Well, friend Dick, "there are 
others". I am sitting here in my bachelor den, nibbling some of the finest 
chocolate I could find in old Arkansas—all by myself. I am not a bit broken- 
hearted, though I have had “speriences”, as the old darkey said. Take my 
advice, Dick, and be content to eat your chocolate alone. It is more restful, 
and when a fellow has been through what I have in the last three years, what 
he appreciates best is rest—rest of heart, brain and body. 

Emotional experiences are not restful. You never can know what a girl 
will do. They are like the Irishman's flea. You think you've get your finger 
upon them, but bless you! they are not there. I have traveled pretty exten- 
sively and known many girls, and it is my honest opinion that all of them will 
flirt ‘more or less. They are ready to fall in love with any attractive new- 
comer, but when another arrives on the scene, they desert to the standard 
of the newest. “Inconstancy, thy name is woman.” 

When I came to this little burg some two years ago, I found some of the 
sweetest, seemingly the best girls I had ever seen. I promptly fell in love 
with one winsome dove-like maiden and she gave me reason to believe she 
reciprocated my affection. All the while, she had two others on the string, 
and one of these she presently married. Her duplicity hurt me, but I set 
myself to forget her. In this I was helped by finding “company” in my 
“misery”. The third man in the case became my good friend. One day we 
exchanged confidences and discovered that our experiences with the dove-like 
inaid were almost identical. We compared the letters we had once treasured— 
written by her hand—and found that some of these were the same, word for 
word. This is but one instance out of many that have come under my obser- 
vation. Naturally, this has caused me to lose confidence in the truth and 
loyalty of the fairer portion of humanity. Yet I know there are true women, 
and nothing appeals to me more than a sincere, sweet, Christian girl. 

Girls, I would like to say a serious word to you—just as if you were my 
sisters. I have observed the shady side of human nature in my wanderings, 
and I beg you, for your own sakes, never to allow anything to occur between 


you and your sweetheart that you would not be willing for your mother to see. |: 


This advice is from a boy but little over twenty-one years of age, but there's 
no discount on it, I assure you. 

As for Dick L., if we are doomed to have a lonesome lot, let's cultivate 
content and make the most of our lives on the single side. 


Arkansas. 
That Model City—What is Death? 


Lomacita’s story of the ideal city which she and some of her friends are 
preparing to build interests me greatly. I hope she will keep us informed 
concerning its progress. A city—beautiful and healthful—clean in morals as 
in houses and streets, and inhabited only by honest people, would be’ an ideal 
place, indeed; but not impossible in this age of moral and physical advance- 
ment. I firmly believe that the world is growing better—the standards of 
morality are higher to-day than they have been since the world began. Charity 
is broader: men are more considerate, more truly honorable and honest. Before 
very long, dishonest and immoral men and women will feel themselves so out 
of place that they will reform or else colonize on some sea island. I fully 
agree with Lomacita that kindness works wonders in our dealings with erring 
mortals, but one should have the true Christ spirit of love to carry out plans 
for lifting up the fallen. 5 

Also, I am interested in Muda Hetnur’s ideas as to Nature and Super- 
Nature. Does not Muda know that cures are being daily wrought through the 
instrumentality of those spiritual powers which Jesus told His followers they 
could exert as effectually as He could? These powers are latent in every one 
who lives according to God’s laws. Will is one of their elements, also faith in 
yourself as well as faith in God. Jesus restored Lazarus through His belief 
that the man—the real man—was not dead. The real man never dies. Was it 
Longfellow or Bulwer, who said: 


“There is no death: what seems death is transition.” 


What we call death may be the passing of one life to another, repeated 
until at length our weakness and tendency to err have been overcome and we 
reach the sphere we call heaven—and enter upon a perfect state of being. Let 
us hear the views of others on this interesting question—What is death? 

Dick L.s experience with women flirts is just such as he should have 
expected from the shallow kind of women he sought. Next time, friend Dick, 
try one of deeper caliber. CAROLYN. 

South Carolina. 


Ox Cart Versus Automobile 


I wish to thank the kind readers of the Open House for the magazines and 
post cards they have sent me. Nothing so comforts a sad-hearted cripple as 
reading of the great busy world and receiving messages of cheer from friends, 
who, though unknown, take in you a kindly interest. Since I last wrote we have 
moved from Grant, Oklahoma, to Messer. My husband hauls logs for a saw- 
mill, and we moved in a wagon, drawn by three yoke of big oxen—a primitive 
way of traveling—quite a contrast to the automobile—but I liked it. We went 
slowly, and I could see all the country—the hills, valleys, streams and lovely 
waste places. We journeyed until after dusk, then stopped and struck camp, 
built a big fire, cooked supper, talked and sang, and slept soundly. 

I like my new abode pretty well. I would be glad if some of you kind 
people would tell me how I could earn a little money—what can I make that 
would be marketable, that I'could send by mail? My three little ones need 


(Concluded on Page 40) 


WINDY. 


Write for this Book 
and Samples 


Find Out How Much The Right 
Shades Improve Your Windows 


In this book are samples of Brenlin, 
the new window shade material, with 
illustrations of what others have done 
with Brenlin to make their windows 
attractive. | 

Unlike ordinary window shade ma- 
terial, Brenlin is made without chalk 
or clay “filling” of any kind. It is 
this ‘‘filling’’ in ordinary shades which 
cracks and falls out, leaving unsightly 
streaks and pin-holes. 

A Brenlin shade will outwear sev- 
eral ordinary window shades. For 
this reason it is the most economical 
window shade for you to buy. 

Brenlin will not crack or fade,— 
really shades—and guarantees perma- 
nent satisfaction. 

This book of Brenlin suggestions 
and samples is free to you. You will 
find it full of ideas for your spring re- 
furnishing. Write for it today. 


Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2075-2085 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


The name BRENLIN és perforated along the edge 
of every yard of genuine Brenlin. Look for it. 


BRENLIN sis 


Shades 
Won't Crack — Won't Fade 


Toile du Nord 
Imperial Chambray 
Parkhill 
Fine Gingham 


E Na T u7 
9 EN V aud 
iz "mus 
jar -— 


Parkhill 


| Ginghams are prettier and 
more serviceable for summer dresses 


than mercerized, half 

silk material. Each laundering re- 
news their fresh trimness and your 
well-dressed satisfaction. 


Toile du Nord 


is a fancy Gingham, woven in many 
patterns of remarkable beauty. Its 
great durability has made it the chosen 
wash pawns d for all-round service- 
ability. Unequalled for school wear, 
The standard for over thirty years. 


Imperial Chambray 
is the favorite linen finish Gingham. N 
Noteworthy for tasteful colorings, for 
its permanent beauty and for its almost 
indesructible firmness of texture. 

t woman is wise who has two 
or three dresses made of Parkhi 
Woven Wash Fabrics À 

Your Dealer Sells Our Product E 

Write to Us for Samples y 

PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


-wool or flimsy 


wanted to make up shields at 

home: $10 per 100: can make 2 

an hour: work sent prepaid to 
reliable women. Send reply envelope for information. 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Blouse with Straight Tunic for Misses and Small Women. 
- House Gown for Misses and Small Women. 
- Shirt Waist with Body and Sleeves in One. 34 to 44. 

. House Jacket. 34 to 44.. 

. Tucked Blouse. 34 to 44. 

- Shirred Blouse with Straight Tunic. 34 to 42. 

- Bath Robe. Small 34 to 36, Medium 38 or 40, Large 42 or 44. 
. Blouse Waist for Misses and Small Women. 
. Plaited Tunic Skirt. 22 to 30 waist. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PAT 


14, 16 and 18 years. 
14, 16 and 18 years. 


14, 16 and 18 years. 


One-Piece Blouse with Yoke and Trimming Portion. 34 to 42. 
Skirt with Circular Flounce. 22 to 30. 


. Fancy Blouse. 34 to 42 bust. 
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. Four-Piece Walking Skirt. 22 to 30. 
. Fancy Blouse. 
. Three-Piece Skirt, with High or Natural Waist Line. 22 to 30. 

. Six-Gored Skirt. 22 to 30. 

. Blouse or Dress Sleeves, Small 34 or 36, Medium 38 or 40, Large 42 or 44, 
. Girl's Plaited Dress with Front Closing. 8, 10 and 12 years. 

. Girl's Dress. 8, 10 and 12 years. 

. Child's Plaited Dress. 
. Girl's Bertha Dress. 4, 6 and 8 years. 
. Boy's Blouse Suit. 2,4 and 6 years. 

. Boy's Box Plaited Blouse Suit. 
. Work Apron. Small 32 or 34, Medium 36 or 38, Large 40 or 42. 

. One-Piece Work Apron. Small 32 or 34, Medium 36 or 38, Large 40 or 42 bust. 


34 to 42. 


2, 4 and 6 years. 


2, 4 and 8 years. 
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BEFORE AN 


CULICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
for the alleviation of skin- 
tortured and disfigured in- 
fants. All that the fondest 
of mothers desires is found 
in these pure, sweet and 
entle emollients. Peace 
alls on distracted house- 
holds when Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment enter. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 
32-page Skin Book free. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., 133 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 


will remain 

with you if you 

keep your hair young 

looking. Many men and wo- 

men who let their hair grow old 

before they do, look 10 to 20 years 
older than they are. 


N 
Y MME. ROBINNAIRE’S 
WALNUT HAIR DYE 


W/ Restores to the hair its natural luxu- 
rious color and softness, aids growth 
and keeps it in beautiful condition. 
For fifty years both men and women 
have been using it with wonderful 
results. Sold by all druggists, or di- 
rect 75c. (a year'ssupply); fourshades: 


black, brown, dark brown, light 


brown. 

FREE OFFER—Samples of the famous 
Robinnaire Toilet Preparations sent free 
to any woman sending us her name and 
name of her favorite drug store. Write at 

once to 


MME. ROBINNAIRE COMPANY 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
MA Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
Lew bea 2 - a Se ae switch z 
match. yo it i it $2. 
7 inten days, or sell 3 and GET Y OUR SWITCH 
FREE. Extra shades a little more. Inclose bc 
postage. Free beauty book showing latest style of 
air dressing -- also high grade switches, pompa- 
dours, wigs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, Dept. 741, 


19 Quincy Street, Chicago 


You Can Own a Diamond or Watch, 
We send one on approval. If you like it, pay 1-5 on’ 
delivery, balance 8 monthly pavments. Catalog free. Writetoday 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. i C800 92 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH, | 


| Columbia, S. C., adopted it only a few months ago. 
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OPEN HOUSE 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


shoes so that they may go to school, and my husband does not earn much by his 
work. Being unable to help him about the house, as I wish to do, is a great 
cross to me, and I so want to do more. 


Messer, Oklahoma. 
Just a Word 


I am asked why have I been silent when so much good counsel and sym- 
pathy has been tendered me through the Open House? My uncle has a little 
dog, which when he has been scolded for misbehaving, runs under the bed 
and stays there until he is sure his misdemeanor has been forgotten. I am 
like the little dog; I did wrong to write that complaining letter. I was in a 
deeply blue mood, and saw my home troubles through magnifying glasses. 
However, I have learned one thing that makes life sweeter. The world is full 
of kindness. I received many letters that were sympathetic and helpful, and 
the letters published in the Open House—commenting on my lugubrious con- 
fession—contained suggestions that have been of benefit to me. I thank the 
writers of all these letters and hope they will forget that I ever uttered. those 
exaggerated complaints. I am a very young girl, and I have read that the 
young are prone to magnify their woes. I shall try to exercise more self- 
restraint. Also to be more content with my lot. 


Kentucky. 
Use All You Have 


As a thought for the year just begun, take this. Put every gift God has 
given you to use. So many talents, so many opportunities go to waste. Every- 
thing not used goes to wreck. A deserted home is soon a ruin. A neat-looking 
carriage or buggy left to gather dust and mould soon becomes dilapidated. So 
faculties unemployed gradually rust out. Use your talents. Look out for 
opportunities and seize them. Use your possessions. Give away all that you 
do not need, that others may put them to use. Let nothing gather dust and 
mould. Use makes strength of mind and body. Many people possess faculties 
that if employed would bring them happiness and money. Improve the shining 
hours of this year and see what store of honey you may gather. 

Alabama. Marre Howanp. 


Mrs. Jonn TONERY. 


MARGUERITE, 


Amazing Growth of a New Idea 


(Concluded from Page J 1) 


in every department, the total for the first year being $169,000. The board 
closed the last fiscal year with a balance of $39,000. The aldermen closed 
their régime two years before with a deficit of $123,000. The former made 
many improvements; the latter did practically nothing. Therefore it is not 
surprising that sentiment in favor of the aew plan is practically unanimous, 
or that scores of other cities are adopting the scheme of government so finely 
vindicated in this place. 

One of the strong features of the commission plan in all cities is the 
provision it makes for keeping expenditures within the income. The com- 
missioners are required to prepare a budget at the beginning of the fiscal 
year and the amounts appropriated must not exceed the estimated revenues. 
Still another feature that has done much to popularize it is the publicity which 
it provides. Both by monthly and yearly statements, the commissioners must 
keep the people fully informed as to the status of public affairs. These reports 
show the source of every dollar of income and how each dollar is expended. 
They create confidence and kindle a helpful interest in community progress. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the adoption of business methods 
in the city hall was followed by progress along all lines of endeavor in the 
cities of Galveston, Houston and Dallas. The same significant token of pop- 
ular confidence is in evidence in Des Moines. In 1909 Des Moines ranked 
third among American cities in point of building activity. Forty-three build- 
ings, ranging in price from $10,000 to $200,000, were completed, while six hun- 
dred homes, costing from $800 to $40,000, were erected. A total of $3,000,000 
was expended in this direction, being a splendid record for a city of only about 
100,000 people. 

Des Moines aspires to be not only the best governed city in the United 
States, but the most beautiful. The city owns nearly seven hundred acres of 
parks and is constantly adding to its holdings along this line. The river 
front, for years an eyesore, is being made a beautiful “civic center". A mag- 
nificent municipal building is now being erected upon the banks of the Des 
Moines river and the property surrounding it will be parked. This building, 
resembling a great bank, will contain one huge room in which all the business 
of the municipality will be conducted, just as in a modern financial insti- 
tution. The streets of Des Moines are a delight to the eye and at night they pre- 
sent a brilliant appearance. A uniform system of lighting is in force. At 
Loppoatt points on the business streets ornamental lamp posts are placed 
| forty feet apart, each post having five globes. The effect is striking to a 
pe and has proven a fine advertisement for the city. It was made possible 
| by a mutual agreement between the business men of the community and the 
| commissioners—another evidence of the pull-together spirit so noticeable under 
the business plan of city government. 

The mayor of Des Moines is James R. Hanna, an educator who was called 
from a leading college to assume the office. The commissioners are Zell G. 
Roe, J. W. Ash, C. W. Schramm and John McVicar. The latter was for a 
long time secretary of the League of American Municipalities and is widely 
known as a student of municipal government. The mayor receives $4,000 a 
year and the commissioners $3,000 each. 


Since the superiority of the commission plan was demonstrated in Gal- 
veston, it has spread all over Texas; is being adopted by town after town in 
Oklahoma, has made great inroads through the west and northwest; is spread- 
ing over the South Atlantic States, and is forcing its way into old and con- 
servative communities in the East. Its progress in the South has been phe- 
nomenal. Memphis, the largest Southern city to depart from the aldermanic 
plan, adopted the new form of government the first of the past year, and 
The citizens of Birming- 
ham voted in favor of it by a majority of eight to one in June, and it is being 
agitated in Mobile. In an election held September 19th the citizens of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., declared in favor of the Commission Plan by a majority of five 
to one. Asheville, N. C., Chattanooga, Nashville and Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Pensacola, Fla. are drifting toward it very rapidly, and it is being discussed 
in a tentative way in Richmond. Baltimore is also the scene of agitation along 
this line, and it is beginning to attract the attention of graft-ridden Pitts- 
burg. It is rapidly attaining the proportions of a national revolution against 
gang rule and one cannot follow its remarkable history without reaching the 
conclusion that the gang is doomed. Behind this movement is a righteous 
demand for honesty and efficiency in the management of the business of the 
people. Where it will end no man can foresee. Even now its influence is 
being felt beyond the confines of the municipality, as shown by the growing 
demand in some states for the initiative, the referendum and the recall. It is 
clear that the demand for better government and for the exercise of larger 
powers by the people is not to end with the smaller political unit, nor is the 
war on the *boss" to close when his power is broken in the city. 


SHEET MUSIC 15c 


One Year’s 
Free Crial 


This is our offer 
to you—select any 
Cornish piano or 
organ, from the 
least expensive to 
the finest ever 
ESAL built and we, 

EAE without one bit 

—À 0€ of obligation on 
= your part, will 
= send the instru- 
ment to you di- 
rect from our 
factory with 
the distinct un- 
derstanding that 
if the instrument 
dces not come up 
to your fullest 
expectations you 
are not to keep it, 


Cornish 


Cornish Instruments for 
real merit, are unex. e 
celled by any other , 444% 
whatever the price 
or name or repu- gf 
tation. 


<a ae 


ow A | 


and that the 
Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 
If the instru- Two Years Credit If Needed : 


ment does not 
prove better 
value for the 
money than you 
can get any- 
where else—if it 
is not as good an 
instrument as 
you can buy for 
one-third more 
than we ask—if 
at any time 
within a year 
you feel that 
you have not a 
good bargain, 
send it back; we 
gn did Par od 
word of fau 
‘with your de- We Save You $100 and 
cision, and you more On a Piano 
will not be one cent out of pocket for freight or for 
use of the instrument. 


The Cornish Bond Protects You 


and holds us strictly to 
Easy Terms this offer. You are to have 
: the privilege of any terma 
of payment that you may 
choose. You risk nothing. 
We assume all re- 
sponsibility, because 
we know all about the 
great beauty of material 
and workmanship in Cor- 
nish pianos and organs and 
we know all about the 
pure, sweet, rich tone 
quality of our instruments 
and we know what a 
quarter of a million 
satisfied purchasers 
think of them. 

If you keep the instru- 
ment it will cost you the 
Rock-Bottom Factory 
Price, not one cent more, 
and you will receive with 
it our Bonded Guar- 
antee which insures the 
instrument for 25 years 
against defect in material 
or workmanship. 


Send For The New Cornish Book 


Don’t think of buying before reading it. Itis the 
handsomest plano and organ catalog ever issued. It 
explains things you ought to know whether you buy 
from us or not and it is yours for the asking. Write 
for it now and please mention which you are inter. 
ested in—piano or organ. 


Cornish Zo. WASHINGTON, N. J, 


Buy On The Cornish 
‘Plan—Save One-Third 


Established Over Half a Century. 


EACH 
Postpaid 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


Garden of Roses Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly 
Rainbow You Are Ideal of My Dreams 

My Pony Boy My Heart Learned to Love You 
Silver Bell Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 
Sweet Bunch Daisies The End of World With You 
Shaky Eyes I'm Looking for a Dear Old Lady 
Somebody Else Any Little Girl That's Nice Little Girl 
Just Some One By Light of Silvery Moon 

Star of the East I’ve Got Rings On My Fingers 
Senora—A. Gem I'd Rather Say Hello 

Yiddle on Your Fiddle I’m Awfully Glad I'm Irish 
Dreaming Silver Threads Among the Gold 

Are You Sincere Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
DaisiesWon’t Tell Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Yip-I-Addy-I-Aye Way Down in Cotton Town 

Down in Jungle Town Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
Cubanola Glide My Love is Greater Than World 

That Italian Rag Where the River Shannon Flows 
Garden of Dreams Play That Barber Shop Chord 


INSTRUMENTAL -Music for Piano or Organ 
Meditation, ^y Morrison Hearts and Flowers 
Kiss of Spring Waltz Love Sparks— Waltz 
Silver Bell— Two Step Moon Winks— 77»ee-Step 
Rainbow— Two-Step Maple Leaf—Rag 
Star of the Sea—Reverie Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Wedding of Winds Waltz 
College Life— Two Step 


Turkey in the Straw 

Rag-A-Tag-Rag 

Drifting Leaves—Reverie 

Burning of Rome—Marck Rose Song—Reverie 

Melody of Love Blaze of Glory—March Hit 

Our Music is the same, in every particular, as you purchase 
in any Music Store, the only differecce being the price, 
and that is always lower. 


THE MYREX CO., 241 West 36th St., New York 
Hamilton Profit- Sharing Coupons with all orders 


Send 2e Stamp for “Money Saving” Catalog 


Ld TSHO 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS, 
Carleton made $8.00 one after- 

noon. Mrs. Bosworth made | 


requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 


scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists | 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
25.00 in 2 days. No experience 
needed. FREE SAMPLES. Credit. Easy work. A DAY 
FREEPORT MFG. CO. 76 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
25 ples and advertise. Steady work. 
C. H. EMERY, M. H. 46. Chicago, Ill. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


WEEKLY. and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute sam- 
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An Oriental Serenade 


YAMA SAN 


Allegretto. 


Words by 
GEORGE TOTTEN SMITH 
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Look For The Bab 


When You Buy Safety Pins. 


ae Found onthe Best 
“STEWARTS DUPLEX P 


-STEWARTS | 
~v DUPLEX | 


The baby 
on the card is 
your protection. 
It means youre 
getting the safest 
and best wearing 


safety pin made. 


Don’t take substitutes. 
Get the kind that lasts 
the longest. 


Sample card sent FREE on re- 
ceipt of your dealer's name and 
address. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
181 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


BLACH E 


Face Power 


to harm Nature’s greatest legacy—a fair complex- 
ion.- There is.but one LABLACHE. It positively 
‘keeps the fairest skin like that of a babe. An in- 
visible, exquisite toilet : 

necessity that lasts long- 

est because it is so won- 

derfully adherent. 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White; Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggist or by mail. 
-Send. 10 -cents for « 
sample boz. 

- BEN. LEVY CO., 
- French Perfüm 


ers, 
t. 29, 125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
FOR THE FACE 


— 


Y 


Ty ? 4 
Unexercised Maseles d 


All thinking women know what Physical Culture does for the 
body. How it changes the figure of a middle-aged woman to 
that of a girl. Physical Culture for the Face removes 
Double Chins, Nose-to-Mouth Lines, Crows’ Feet, Sagging 
Cheeks, rounds out Thin Faces, restores Youthful Appearance 
and Contour, beautifies Complexions. For the Young it prevents 
above Disfigurements. It is easily learned, dignified and health- 
ful. I have taught by mail and most successfully aided 
many, Many women. Write me for free booklet on “Physical 
Culture for the Face," Address 


Exercised Muscles 


Direct from Switzerland 
DELIVERED DUTY PREPAID 


WAISTS 
up from £ 1. 75 


DRESSES 


up from $ 4. '/5 on Batist, 
Linen, Net, Zephyr, Mar- 
quisette, Cashmere,  Eoli- 
enne, Silk-Voile, Pongee 
and Crépe de chine. 


Goods are delivered from 
our main -business in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, through 
our New York office all char- 
ges prepaid to the homes. 

Write to-day for our samp- 
les and 1911 fashion plates 

J sent free. 


-Kathryn Murray, 707-G Plymouth Bidg., Chicago 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 


“THE FIRST BALE NIGGER” 


(Concluded from Page 7) | 


man, under whose father he had once served as a slave. I told him his credit 
was O. K. And Deal replied, with a trace of sadness in his voice: 

“It don’t make much difference, anyway. I already loaned him the 
money. When I wusn't anything but a boy, I used to sit on one side of the 
fireplace and him on the other. When the missus gin him a hunk of bread, 
she gin me a hunk. When the missus licked him she licked me, and when she 
licked me she licked him too. When she darned a pair of stockings fer him 
she darned a pair fer me, and when she darned a pair fer me she darned a 
pair fer him. We split things den. I spect we kin sorter divide up now." 

Some day, a writer come down South to study the negro race and the 
negro problem, will make some mention of Deal Jackson, *the first bale nigger" 
—a negro farmer in the South, of the South, loving the South—with $100,000 
to his credit, and a record of thirteen first bales as a claim for the distinction 
of being the South’s greatest farmer. 


“RAGS” 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


become puffed up with self-importance with the distinction thus conferred 
upon him and the attention he received. In fact, it is doubtful whether he 
knew that he had done anything out of the usual or not, or that the collar 
meant anything more to him than a nuisance. To him it was all a part of the 
day’s work, and he rather resented the multitude of hands that patted his 
head as they passed along. He confined his operations to Petesy’s corner, and 
during the “slack” hours of the day went with that small person to the river, 
where, with others of their kind, they became just dog and boy as they rolled 
on the sand, waded in the water, retrieved sticks, and became ingloriously wet 
and bedraggled. But before the noon or afternoon editions of the papers were 
out they were back on the corner again, very busy and very serious in their 
separate occupations. 

One forenoon, shortly after they had returned from the river, and while 
Rags was resting for a moment in the shade of the hydrant before going on 
the crossing, a team driven by a lady, with a little girl on the seat beside her, 
became frightened at a piece of paper that blew under their feet. Before ‘any- 
one could get to their heads they had jerked the lines from the lady’s hands 
and were off down the street as hard as they could go. 

Rags had never seen a run-away and did not know what to do. He dashed 
into the street, looked questioningly at Mike and then at the running team as 
if to say: “How’s this?” Then the instinct of the chase surged up in his soul 
and he followed the flying team with no definite purpose in his mind except 
to overtake them. This he felt he must do at all cost. 

Down the street went the frenzied team, vehicles and pedestrians clearing 
out of the way like chaff before a gale. Here and there a man would rush out 
in a vain endeavor to check the team, which merely swerved and plunged on, 
the carriage careening dangerously. Rags looked neither to right nor left, but 
with his little pink tongue dripping from his panting mouth and his small 
brown eyes fastened on the flashing feet underneath the carriage, he ran as 
he had never run before. Once the team sheered at an auto and barely missed 
a telephone post; again a stupid motorman stopped his car across the street | 
ahead of them, and the staring people held their breath as the carriage went | 
around the car and over the tracks on two wheels. 

With an extreme effort Rags came abreast of the equipage, then tripping 
on the dragging lines he rolled heels over head into the gutter. He righted 
himself without losing momentum and continued on; but now he had a definite 
purpose. If he could only get hold of those lines! He had see the truck- 
drivers pull on them when the policeman held up his hand and the horses had 
stopped; why couldn’t he do the same? 

Again he gained the wheel, and with every bound crept up nearer and 
nearer the flying heels of the horses. With a final desperate lurch he caught | 
the dragging lines in his teeth and stopped, or rather tried to, and was jerked 
almost under the wheels. But he shut his eyes and held on; his work was cut 
out for him and nothing short of death could make him abandon it. He gripped 


| the lines tightly and braced his feet, when he could keep his balance; when he 


couldn't he rolled over and over or bumped along on the hard pavement. 

It seemed like an age to Rags, but it was only the very short time it took 
to go a block, before the speed of the horses began to slacken under his weight 
on the bits, and at last came to a panting, trembling standstill. People rushed 
quickly to the assistance of the half-fainting lady and little girl, and Rags's 
work was done. He began to feel sick and sore, and half crawling and half 
walking he gained the shade of a post and lay down. His head was cut and 
bleeding; great patches of hair and hide were knocked off his back; his feet 
were raw; one leg flopped sickeningly, and something inside of him seemed- to 
be rending his small body asunder. It was all he could do to keep from 
howling outright with the pain of it. In the first excitement of the rescue 
Rags was forgotten; then someone asked: "Where's the dog?" and gentle hands 
patted his head and gentle voices called him “brave doggy”. Then the gentle 
hands lifted him into an automobile and he was whirled away to the city hos- 
pital, where his wounds were dressed and he was placed on a soft bed. 

Poor Rags! When the husband and father of the lady and little girl he 
had saved came and thanked him with tears in his eyes he could not raise his 
head or wag his tail to let him know it was all in a day's work; and when 
Petesy came the most Rags could do was to open his eyes and look sadly at 
his little master. And then one morning when they came he did not even open 
his eyes. Rags had gone to join those other brave dogs the world over who | 
have died in performance of the day's work. In one corner of a lot in Green- 
wood cemetery there may be seen, if one were to take the time to go look, a | 
little white headstone bearing this simple inscription: | 


RAGS 


Unlike Any Other 


One secret of Monarch superiority 
lies in the wonderful responsive- 
ness of its key action. In no other 
typewriter in the world do the 
keys so readily yield to the slightest 
touch of the finger. 

That is why the Monarch is 
easier to operate than any other 
writing machine, 


Monarch 
Li ght Touch 


That is why it wards off fatigue 
and saves nerve-strain on the part 
of the stenographer. In conse- 
quence, her work is cleaner-cut, 
more accurate, more rapid and 
greater in quantity than it is pos- 
sible to obtain with any other 
writing machine. 

For these reasons you need a 
Monarch in your office. And 
every day without it means actual 
money-loss to you besides. 


Send for Monarch 


Literature 


Learn the many reasons for Monarch 
superiority. Then try_the Monarch, 
and be convinced that Monarch merit 
rests in the machine itself, not merely 
in what we tell you about it. 


Representatives Wanted 


Local representatives wanted every- 
where, also a few more dealers for large 
territories. Write for details and 
attractive terms, 


The Monarch Typewriter 
Company 


300 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Branches and Dealers through- 
out the World. 
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tree surgery» a few cents 
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Saving the Trees of the South [| 


You, whose stately homes in the 
§ sunny south are set among majestic 
and venerated trees; you, who love 
the mystic beauty of the great out-of- 
| doors, the trees of which bespeak its 
crowning glory; you, to whose care the trees 
] were given by generations long since passed 
away, to keep in health and beauty for those 
which are to come—learn of the needs of 
these trees. d 
The business of the Davey Tree Expert 
Company and the profession of the Davey 
Tree Experts is the saving of trees. John 
Davey, the Father of Tree Surgery, is their 
teacher and their guarantor. Tree salvation 
į is needed and possible in the South. Needed, 
becatise your trees decay like other trees, if 
neglected orabused. Possible, because the 
Davey Tree Experts go south every winter, 
Beautiful booklet with illustrations awaits 
your call. Write at once, stating the num- 
ber of your trees, the kinds and their locas 
tion. We may be able to send a special 
representative without cost or obliga» 
tion to you to make a thorough exe 
\ amination of your trees. 


M The Davey Tree Expert Co., Ine, / $ 
WW 153 Ginkgo St., Kent, Ohio. f, 
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: N York 
Schweizer & Co., 105, 5th wet 


` ORDER : 
will save you one-half the cost of your shirtwaists, better, 
cheaper than ready made waists. edo all cutting, furnish 
all material: all you do is the sewing. Write today for cata- 
logue, free samples, measurement blanks, ete. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Agents who can furnish Al 
reference wanted for unoccupied territory. 


. ST. LAWRENCE MILLS, 


Dept. U. OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
if week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 

tical system of personal individual lessons 

4, by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
wy years’ successful work for newspapers 


and magazines qualifies me to teach you 


Died July 18, 1908 
In performance of his duty 


—the highest tribute that can be paid to man or beast. In the police records 
at the city hall there appears this entry: “Rags, police officer number 103, 
killed July 18, 1908, in performance of his duty.” | 
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Send me your sketch of President Taff 


= with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


OF ILLUSTRATING 
The LANDON SCHOOL © esr 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon' s work in Uncle Remus’ s 
Home Magazine? 
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